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Road to war: Army pushes construction of Alaskan highway, as Japanese seek toehold on the Aleutians. 
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ACK IN 1870 — inventors dreamed of 
B steam engines like theoneabove. But 
there were many stumbling blocks in de- 
veloping them. 

No oil made then, for example, could 
lubricate such a high-speed, high-pres- 
sure engine. 

Shortly after, the makers of Gargoyle 
Lubricants created 600 W —a specia/oil 
for stationary steam engines. That was 
the beginning of “Correct Lubrication.” 

Today, the name “600 W”— although 
an exclusive Gargoyle brand — has be- 


“Hotand i 
Bothered’ 


UNTIL THE RIGHT OIL 
MADE STEAM BEHAVE! 


come a term in power plants meaning: 
“the best cylinder oil you can buy”! 


But that’s just one outstanding result 
of Socony- Vacuum research. In fact. this 
war found Socony-Vacuum ready with 
a correct Gargoyle Lubricant to protect 
every prime mover and industrial ma- 
chine in use today. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. + White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. + Chicago Div. + White Eagle Div. 
Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. (Balti- 
more)+ Magnolia Petroleum Company +Gen- 
eral Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


—_— 


Assurance of Victory Grows 


The war is on its way out. At least, 
on the underlying balance of forces, 
Washington is now convinced that the 
war can be won in a reasonable time. 

This confidence is what’s behind the 
impending reshuffle of war agencies. 
Subtly the emphasis is shifting to con- 
sideration of what’s going to happen 
after the war. 

The Wallace-W elles-Perkins speeches 
on war aims, the long-term U. S.-British- 
US.S.R. treaties, and this week’s State 
Department draft of a four-point pro- 
gram for future world trade are only 
the first and most obvious moves in an 
effort to create now a pattern for the 
world after Hitler. It’s an effort in which 
many men will want a hand and it’s one 
over which many battles are going to 
be fought. 


Doubts Are Resolved 


Six months ago there were two big 
question marks. Could the Russians 
hold some kind of a practicable line 
against the Nazis? Could our 18- 
months-old arms production program 
acquire enough momentum to overcome 
aves German lead? 

A Russian collapse threatened quick 
Nazi consolidation of Europe and Brit- 
ain, and a ten-year war. That threat no 
longer is a worry. 

Arms production is exceeding every 
realistic hope. By the end of this month, 
our total war expenditures will equal 
what Germany had rolled up at the 
start of the war. Moreover, Nazi pro- 
duction rates are standing still or falling. 
British are still rising slightly, and ours 
are skyrocketing. Within a year the 
Axis forces will be struggling under a 
tidal wave of metal. 


Easing the Pinch—a Little 


Despite the new assurance in our 
arms, don’t expect any important slack- 
ing-off in the squeeze on civilians and 
civilian business. Confidence of vic- 
tory is based on continuation of the 
policies now established. But the new 
point of view makes important differ- 
ences: 

We can afford to sugar-coat civilian 
sacrifices a little. Hence, there will be 
a rubber drive (page 15) before gas ra- 
tioning is imposed (page 14). 

Setting of war-production policies— 
an essentially civilian job—is about ac- 
complished, and perhaps the task of 
executing them can be turned over to 
the technicians of the War and Navy 
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departments. Hence, rumors of the 


“disintegration of WPB.” 


WPB in Transition 


Transfer of some WPB functions is 
already being worked out. The pro- 
duction and purchasing divisions are 
slated to be turned over to the Army 
and Navy. General Somervell, chief 
of the Army’s newly combined Service 
of Supply, has established skeleton units 
on his own staff into which these two 
divisions can easily be absorbed. Ad- 
miral Robinson, Navy's chief of pro- 
curement and production, is creating a 
similar organization, 

WPB will retain the key material- 
distributing jobs, heading up in the 
Bureau of Priorities and the Require- 
ments Committee. As their conversion 
job is completed, the industry branches 
will wither away. The commodity 
branches will continue to function, since 
their efforts to expand raw material pro- 
duction offer the only hope of increasing 
the over-all goals of the arms program. 
@In the Meantime—The new smaller 
war plants law gives WPB another big 
job. Around the framework of the 
Bureau of Contract Distribution, an 
organization will be created to keep 
smaller businesses alive, if not healthy, 
through the war—by easy credit, by get- 
ting some of them war contracts, per 
haps by financing maintenance of shut- 
down plants. 


Abroad as Well as at Home 


WPB will continue to play a part 
in the field of international economic 
relations, because of its liaison with the 
new U. S.-British Production Board. 
Inevitably, it will either absorb or clash 
with the Board of Economic Warfare. 

Absorption of BEW men, who think 
in terms of a world economy, would 
intensify the trend toward postwar plan- 
ning which is implicit in the remaining 
function of WPB. 


For Repair and Maintenance 


WPB’s_ Production Requirements 
Plan will soon have a running mate, the 
Maintenance Requirements Plan. 

PRP—or “Purp” as the original plan 
is called—is primarily designed to pro- 
vide raw material to fabricators, though 
manufacturers can obtain incidental 
maintenance needs under it. Industries 
like utilities and mines, most of whose 
material purchases are for maintenance 
and repair, are exempt from PRP. 

The new scheme, the Maintenance 


Requirements Plan, is being worked out 
to meet their needs, will probably be 
put into effect for the fourth quarter. 
Like PRP, MRP would require quarterly 
applications for supplies, on which main 
tenance needs in a past quarter and esti 
mated needs for the coming quarter, 
would be reported, together with a few 
figures on total business done. 

When the plan goes into effect, WPB 
intends to make initial allotments quite 
liberal. If a firm’s estimated require 
ments are less than 10% of gross busi 
ness and no greater than the average for 
its industry, it will probably get its full 
requirements. Several priority ratings 
would be granted—an A-]-a on a certain 
part of the requirements (to take care of 
emergencies), A-1-c on another part, per 
haps A-2 on another, and A-8 or A-10 on 
the rest. 


NWLB Breaks a Strike 


In a case involving the Arkwright 
Mills at Fall River, Mass., the National 
War Labor Board this week cracked 
down on labor for the first time since 
the war egan. It demonstrated 
(1) that workers and employers both are 
expected to abide by NWLB decisions, 
however unsatisfactory they may be to a 
special interest; (2) that the Administra- 
tion is prepared to use force to see that 
they are carried out. 

About 125 workers, members of the 

American Federation of Textile Opera 
tives (unaffiliated), were on strike for a 
wage boost. They had refused several 
NWLB appeals to go back to work. So 
on Monday, William H. Davis, NWLB 
chairman, directed the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service to recruit substitute work- 
ers. In normal times, labor would sim- 
ply regard those men as strikebreakers, 
but the union representatives on 
NWLB went along with Mr. Davis 
They are desirous of carrying out the 
voluntary no-strike pledge—to avoid re 
strictive legislation. 
@ Weapon against “Little Steel”’?—The 
test—showing that the Administration 
would actually crack down on labor—was 
important to the board. It strengthens 
its hand in dealing with employers and 
hence may be important in dealing with 
“Little Steel,”” whose owners have an- 
nounced in advance that they don’t 
want to comply with any order requiring 
a union security clause for the C.1.O.'s 
United Steel Workers of America. 


Allowance for Reserves 


Ever since the war boom started, 
manufacturers have tried to inoculate 
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Old Buildings for War with 


, INISYLY? 
1 Glass Block 


Send Coupon TODAY 
for NEW BOOKLET - 
**Alternate Construction Details” 


Before... This abandoned building offers 
valuable productive capacity if it can be 
quickly reconditioned without use of criti- 
cal materials. Obviously, the light-trans- 
mitting areas require attention if it is to 
be put in desirable shape. 


X SERVES WAR PRODUCTION 


3 High Insulat- 
ing Value. 


4 EfficientLight . . 
ae After ... INSULUX Glass Block is the material that can convert this plant 
Transmission. to war. INSULUX provides generous daylighting, effective insulation and 
fireproof noncombustible construction. In addition, it keeps out dust and 
prevents prowlers from seeing war work. 


INSULU 
1 Saves critical 
materials. 


2 Firep roof— 
noncombustible. 


In conversion of old buildings to war production, 'NSULUX panels are fireproof — noncombustible. rubb 


INSULUX Glass Block is the material to handle the job INSULUX saves money. It has not increased in price Aust 


of daylight transmission. It combines the protection of as have general building costs. And it cuts mainte- here. 
recla 
State 
man 
can be erected easily by bricklayers. processing plant. Chances are it can put new 

INSULUX saves critical material. Glass OWENS-ILLINOIS your old buildings into condition for next 


and mortar INSULUX panels conserve all-out ‘production or needed storage. plies 
critical metal needed for the war effort Let us help you with your rehabil- G 
, , , ‘ a : as re 
... do not require materials in which itation problem. Mail the coupon 


temporary shortages exist. And GLASS BLOC K below for full information. V 
that 
tires 

Pet Pewee ees ses sees e sess eeeseee eee ti Jun. 
INSULUX is a hollow, # OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY, = nou 
hermetically sealed INSULUX Products Division, Department 43, L jes Co 
block of water-clear Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. . pe 
glass. Finished with Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, hes 


corrugated bearing your free book entitled, “Alternate Construction ~ ; proc 
edges and gritty mortar Details” showing how to save metal and aid war . A 
bond. Functional, deco- 


construction. ts 
rative and general-pur- : 
pose designs. Three 
sizes: They lay up 6”, 
8", and 12” square. 
Transparent block 
available when limited 
vision is desired. 


masonry construction with efficient light-transmission. nance, too, by eliminating painting. 


INSULUX saves time. It is promptly available and In one case, INSULUX converted a bank into a metal 


plan 
envi 
2 Art] 
Fee hI 
(] Check here if you want an INSULUX technical representative _— 
to visit your plant for a survey of your particular problem. trea 
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themselves against inflation by offsetting 
papet profits with heavy reserves. ‘This 
week the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee (page 20) furnished them new 
vaccine when it approved a plan for de- 
ducting inventory reserves from taxable 
income. 

As the plan now stands, a firm would 
be allowed to set up special reserves to 
cance] out profits on inventory apprecia- 
tion, As long as prices stayed up, no 
taxes would be levied against reserves. 
If prices took a plunge and the firm came 
out with a loss on inventory, it would 
charge the loss to reserves instead of 
taking it out of current income. If a 
credit remained in the fund after post- 
war readjustment, it would be distrib- 
uted over the previous years and taxed 
retroactively. 

Object of the plan is to head off cor- 
porate losses like the ones in 1921 when 
the wartime price structure fell apart. 
Classic example of suffering in those 
days was the Armour company, which 
took a loss of $1,000,000 a day for 60 


days. 


Rubber Pool for All 


Don’t be surprised if you hear that 
the hot water bottle you turned in at 
the gas station will ultimately be used 
in Britain, Australia, or one of the other 
United Nations. 

All rubber—natural, scrap, and syn- 
thetic—is being pooled for the United 
Nations. The United States has almost 
the only facilities for reclaiming rubber, 
and—except for Russia—the only syn- 
thetic production. 

This explains why shiploads of scrap 
tubber have been arriving recently from 
Australia and England for reclaiming 
here. All of it, along with additional 
reclaimed rubber from the United 
States, will be used to fill military de- 
mands abroad, while the output of 
new rubber including synthetic after 
next year—will be used on military sup- 
plies made in the United States. 


Green Light for Thiokol 


Virtual confirmation of the report 
that an acceptable retread for civilian 
tires can be made out of thiokol (BW— 
Jun.13'42,p19) is furnished by the an- 
nouncement that the Dow Chemical 
Co. will be given the necessary priori- 
ties to build and equip a new plant for 
production of the synthetic. 

Apparently, the government still has 
its fingers crossed, however, for the 
plant won’t be nearly as large as Dow 
envisioned. According to Rubber Czar 
Arthur Newhall (page 15), it will be 
able to supply sufficient thiokol to re- 
tread 500,000 tires annually, and those 
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rubber 
pointed by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers (BW —Jun.13’42,p20) is con- 
sidering the uses of thiokol as well as 
butyl and one or two other substitutes 
in a new report to government officials 
on the 


tires won't be good for speeds in excess 
of 30 to 40 miles an hour. 


It’s also known that the committee of 
and chemical technicians ap- 


“interim tire.” The S. A. E. 
still prudently warns that the millenium 
isn’t just around the comer for Ameri- 


can motorists. 


Wooden Ships for the Gulf 


Construction of some 300 wooden 
sailing ships for carrying freight from 
South and Central American countries 


on the Gulf is being pushed by the Bu- 


reau of Economic Warfare and Rocke- 
feller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs 
despite objections from the Maritime 
Commission. 

The scheme calls for construction in 


Central America of three-masted schoon- 
ers, weighing 600-800 tons. Local hard 
woods are available for framing, but 
some pine might have to be shipped 
south. Auxiliary diesel power is planned, 
but if engines can't be obtained, the 
wind alone might be relied on. Several 
Central American boatyards are known 
to be available, and the ships could be 
built on the beach if necessary. 

@ Too Big—Maritime Commission's 
opposition arises from unhappy expe 
rience with the 6,000-ton wooden ships 
of the last war. But these, say wooden 
ship men, were just too big. . 


Building Price Freeze 


OPA is about to tackle the tough 
job of putting price ceilings on con 
struction jobs. Construction men have 
generally assumed they were excluded 
from the price freeze on the basis of 
the exemption for services relating to 
1eal property. Actually OPA intended 


“In recognition of the right of 
the American people and of all other 
peoples opposing the Axis aggressors 
to be truthfully informed about the 
common war effort,” the President 
is taking another stab at the job of 
sifting the news for popular con- 
sumption. 

In every warring country the steer- 
ing of public opinion is regarded as 
the key to rallying support for the 
government-at-war and _ its policies. 
The obvious means of doing so is one 
mouthpiece. Uncle Sam customarily 
lives in a ‘lower of Babel, but in the 
last war there was a George Creel. 
After seven months of this war there 
is now an Elmer Davis. 

As head of the Office of War Infor- 
mation, Davis is the official tongue. 
Other tongues—Archibald MacLcish 
of the Office of Facts and Figures, 
Lowell Mellett of the Office of Gov- 
ernment Reports, William J. Dono- 
van, the Coordinator of Information 

-haven’t been cut out, but they must 
take their cues from the master 
tongue, as must the government ad- 
ministrative departments and agen- 
cies with respect to publicity regard- 
ing their activities. 

In actual practice, the establish- 
ment of OWI isn’t likely to make 
much difference about most things 
most of the time. Routine informa- 
tion emanating from “appropriate” 
sources won't be affected. But Davis's 
close relationship to the President 


Elmer Davis and the News 


may place some restraint on out 
spoken officials who disagree either 
over policy or the facts of a given 
matter. 

A solidly-grounded newspaper man 
as well as a radio commentator, Davis 
was personally well received. ‘The 
esteem in which he is held by the 
President is shared by many. Lowell 
Mellett, Archibald MacLeish, Robert 
Sherwood, and others attached to the 
propaganda agencies absorbed by 
OW I will remain on the consolidated 
staff. Widely regarded as a short 
sighted move was the abolition of the 
Information Division of the Office 
for Emergency Management. ‘This 
unit capably performed the press and 
publication services for WPB, OPA, 
and other agencies. Each will now 
perform its own, which means a real 
loss in perspective and in efficiency 


Full-sized Thermostatic Air 
ypass. Fully compensate 
for operation at all pressures. 


Outward-Opening Valve 
keeps water Moving contin- 
uously. No water-logging 
under excess pressures. 


: <> Series “26” Trap for pressures up to 15 Ibs. per sq. in. 
Series '79"" Trap for pressures up to 150 lbs. per sq. in 


ideal for 
Unit Heaters 


There is nothing intermittent in the 
operation of Webster Combination 
Float and Thermostatic Traps. . . 
[hey provide continuous draining. 
The float-controlled outward open- 
ing valve stays open as long as there 
is water present. Stepping up the 
pressure results in quicker heating up. 


Tremendous overload capacity is 
assured by the generous thermostatic 
bypass, made to handle the excess 
condensation which develops when 
you have steam coming into a cold 
unit heater and a fan blasting cold | 
air across it. 


Air binding of unit heaters is un- 
known with this Webster Trap. The 
full-sized thermostatic bypass insures 
continuous and immediate discharge 
of all the air and non-condensible 
gases that pass into the trap. The 
thermostatic element has the same 
capacity as the standard 4%" Webster 
Thermostatic Trap. 


Try one on your next unit heater ap- 
plication. You'll be surprised and 
pleased. Pretty good deliveries, too | 
— everything considered. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO.,Camden,N.]J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 


| ment’s 
| trust case against the American Medical 
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this simply to cover title searches and 
such, will soon issue an interpretation. 

It's not final, but ceiling prices will 
probably be set on the basis of estimated 
cost of materials and labor as of last 
March, plus a percentage set by OPA. 
The percentage allowed would vary with 
the size of the job. Existing contracts 
will probably be validated. 


Government's Own Radio 


Just before the White House put 
Elmer Davis in charge of dispensing 
Washington news (see box), Informa. 
tion Coordinator Donovan took a long 
step that went almost unnoticed. He 
directly leased two commercial radio 
transmitters in the New York area, one 
from Press Wireless, Inc., the other 
from A. 'T. & T. This places the govern- 
ment in the radio-operating field for the 
first time. 

Stations will be used to bolster the 
present shortwave setup, utilizing pri- 
vately-owned stations in spreading the 
American message to other nations. 

Shortwave overhauling is likely once 

Davis gets his feet on the ground. Pres- 
ent service is admittedly impotent, 
mainly because of scattered authority. 
@ No Program for Pacific—Published re 
ports that the government is planning to 
set up a powerful broadcast transmitter 
in Alaska to pump shortwaves into Japan 
don’t stand up under checking. Nor is 
there any truth in the report that Ha 
waiian broadcast stations are being taken 
from private broadcasters for the same 
purpose. 


Health Insurance Upheld 


“The people give the privilege of 
professional monopoly and the people 
may take it away.” Thus the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals ruled 
unanimously last week in the govern- 
celebrated, four-year-old anti- 
the District of Columbia 


Assn. and 


| Medical Society. Upholding the federal 
| district court decision, the appellate 


court decided that A.M.A. and its local 
affiliate were guilty of violating the anti- 
trust laws by hindering the activities of 
Group Health Assn., Inc., cooperative, 
Washington, D. C., medical organiza- 
tion formed by government employees 
(BW —Aug.6'38,p36). 

Bitter foe of all plans for cooperative 
health insurance involving prepayment 
of regular sums, A.M.A. will fight the 
antitrust case through the U. S. Supreme 
Court. Meanwhile, group health plans 
continue to flourish. The Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A. reports that there 
are now 30 simon-pure medical coopera- 


| tives in the country. 


“Make Work” for Unions? 


Since 1939 James C. Petrillo. 
president of the American F¢ 
of Musicians (A.F.L.), has been 
Thurman Arnold's  fumings 
union ““‘make work” activities. | 
week he grew bolder, announ 
after Aug. | phonograph recordi 
transcriptions for public cons; 
must cease. 

Petrillo, of course, has his ey« 
ily on the jukeboxes, He figures t 
tavern noisemakers have been tl 
live musicians out of work. S 
radio stations that play records 1 
be hit. Petrillo is expected to 
settle on the basis of some regu 
ment by the record-players to hi 
members. 

Last time Petrillo tried similar + 
Ihurman Arnold scared him out Lis 
strategy. That was in 1939, when the 
A.F.M. tried to boost payment 
lected from the radio networks 
$3.000.000 to $4,500,000 annual) 
their affiliates (from $60,000 to ‘ 
000 for every key station). 

@ Crackdown—At that time Arnold 
denunciation of “unreasonable restraint 
designed to compel the hiring of us 
and unnecessary labor” forced Pet 
to back down. Now there’s a chance hc 
may have decided, on the basis of hi 
experience, that it’s just about usele: 
to prosecute unions 


Connecticut Seeks Contracts 


Connecticut Yankees with more than 
wooden nutmegs to peddle have sct up 
an outpost in Washington with th 
avowed intent of getting war orders for 
small, distressed industries of the state 

The Washington office has been 
opened by the Connecticut War In 
dustries Commission, brain-child — of 
Governor Hurley. A large Bridgeport 
munitions manufacturer has loaned his 
sales manager to the office for the dura 
tion.’ Ten Connecticut war contractors 
who know the ins and outs of the 
business are making available thei 
Washington sales forces. 


Conversion vs. Conservation 


In filler copy furnished by the Office 
of Emergency Management's press sen 
ice two consecutive items read: 

A Mauston, Wis., insurance salesman 
solved the tire problem. He now roller 
skates through town to call on prospects 

Ice skates and roller skates used up 
about 12,500 tons of steel—enough t 
build the hulls of two heavy cruisers 
for the Navy. 

—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


THE INDEX (see chart below). 
PRODUCTION 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks. 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4- week daily av. in thousands) 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 
Seana Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
All Other Carloadings (dailv average, 1,000 cars). 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of nates year 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).... 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S$. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). 
Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)... ... 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.) . 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.). 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.) 
:Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)......... 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... . . 


FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).. . . . 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s). . 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues Moody’s). ; 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5-year Note Yield (taxable). . 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks. 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . . 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks. 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. Gov't and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). . . . 


§ Lotest 
Week 


*182.1 


98.3 
22,300 
$42,319 
3,464 


12.000¢ 
$1.12 
3.74¢ 
18.7l¢ 
$1.187 
22.50¢ 


66.6 
4.33% 
2.85% 
2.32% 
1.17% 
1.00% 

i-1% 


26,022 
31,736 
6,552 
879 
17,346 
3,546 
2,780 
2,708 


Preceding Month 
W eek Ago 


+183.0 181.0 


99.2 
21,800 
$44,317 
3,357 
3,484 
1,903 


79 

61 
$11,861 
+6% 
215 


232.3 
153.4 
185.7 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.16 
3.74¢ 
20.08¢ 
$1.254 
22.50¢ 


25,241 
31,222 
6,669 
828 
16,576 
3,645 
2,925 
2,612 


6 Months 
Ago 


163.5 


97.9 
95,990 
$13,744 
3,476 
4,110 
1,813 


89 

50 
$10,834 
+ 9% 
230 


217.5 
148.7 
170.3 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.21 
3.50¢ 
17.16¢ 
$1.300 
22.50¢ 


69.2 
4.41% 
2.81% 
2.39% 
1.05% 
1.00% 

4% 


24,682 
29,891 
6,675 
980 
14,883 
3,651 
3,842 
2,286 


Yeor 
Ago 


157.3 


99.0 
134,682 
$22,438 

3,101 
3,823 
1,594 


R7 
5 
) 


$9,3° 
+6% 


230 


198.2 
140.3 
145.5 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.054¢ 
$0.98 
3.50¢ 
13.79¢ 
$1.282 
21.38¢ 


24,071 
28,131 
5.764 
925 
14,233 
3,660 
5,488 
2,249 


* Preliminary, week ended June 13th. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


+ Ceiling fixed by government. 
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War Hastens Change 


N his frail monoplane, Blériot made * few hundred people could tune in on 


the first flight across the English 
Channel in 1909. Five years later, 
planes of that same primitive model 
fought the first air battles of the 
World War. By 1918, however, all the 
foundations of modern aviation had 
been built, paving the way for today’s 
air armadas and tomorrow’s giant 
commercial planes. 

The swift evolution of motors, wing 
design, load capacity and large scale 
aircraft production came from the 
driving stimulus of war. 

Similarly, wireless telegraphy, 
although invented in 1895, had no pop- 
ular usefulness until World War 1 had 
developed the transmission of speech 
and tone by radio as a vital factor in 
artillery fire control, air-infantry liai- 


the first important “broadcast.” To- 
day, radio serves the entire nation 
through 55,000,000 receiving sets. 

Radio and aviation are only two out 
of many recent new developments 
which have helped or hurt innumer- 
able older industries. In doing so, they 
have affected the value of thousands 
of investment portfolios. Unceasing 
change, discovery and invention keep 
the investment of capital from becom- 
ing an exact science. 

Realizing the difficulty—as well as 
the responsibility —of its task in an era 
of swift, startling change, this Bank 
maintains an extensive investment re- 
search organization. The continuous 
studies of this experienced staff serve 
as a guide in the management of trust 


son and naval tactics. In 1920, only a |) and other funds in the Bank’s care. 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Curtailment vs. Expansion 


Industry feels effect of both and the uneven impact of 
priorities starts currents that run against the general tide of 
production and demand. But controls are shaking down. 


Step by step, the war controls are 
shaking down. Now that conversion, 
allocations, and plant-expansion _pro- 
grams are set, the War Production 
Board’s major task, as Donald Nelson 
put it recently, is to fit production to 
the needs of military strategy. And 
now that the freeze is stabilizing the 
price structure—the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announces that the cost of 
living has receded 0.1% from May 15 
to June 2—and rationing procedures 
are taking form, the Office of Price 
Administration has an essentially admin- 
istrative and policing job to do. Major 
problems—fiscal inflation control, labor 
priorities, transportation, etc.—remain 
in part to be solved. But even with 
multitudinous minor adjustments to 
war still to be made, the unifying per- 
spective—a managed economy of scarcity 
—is clear. 


Conservation Stimulus 


The President's official inauguration 
this week of the new scrap rubber drive, 
designed to yield enough material to 
keep the nation’s reclaiming capacity of 
some 350,000 tons a year going full 
blast (page 15), highlights the trend 
to conservation imposed by scarcity. 


Collection drives, for tin, steel, and 
other metals, rags and fabrics, etc., are 
bound to be intensified, affecting indus- 
trial consumers like the auto compa- 
nies (page 48) as well as the public 
at large. 

Steel, Paper, Glass, Lead 

With supplies again growing spotty, 
and plans for a $1,500,000 advertising 
program by the industry to stimulate 
collections under way, scrap is very 
much in the steel news and OPA has 
just revised its scrap price schedules to 
facilitate deliveries to mills. Comnsidera- 
ble amounts of “purchase”’ scrap are no 
longer forthcoming from the railroads 
or from inventories. While part of this 
deficit will be made up by increasing 
war production, in which scrap losses 
run much higher than on peacetime 
products, government requisitions and 
special collections will nevertheless 
have to provide a mounting flow of 
raw material. 

The paper salvage campaign, how- 
ever, is one that boomeranged. Stocks 
of wastepaper are overflowing, and 
paperboard production has dropped 
some 30% since March. Indeed, manu- 
facturers now are plugging for pack- 


aging business—on dehydrated foods, 
as a replacement for tin, etc. ‘The cur 
rent sharp decline in demand is more 
than a compensation for previous over 
buying in the days of the shortage scare. 
Partly, it reflects the fact that many 
civilian products whose output has been 
curtailed—automobiles, tires, appliances 
—required more packaging than the 
military articles replacing them on the 
production lines. 

This uneven impact of priorities re 
strictions, leaving some industries with 
excess capacity, is one of the contra 
dictory, if subsidiary, patterns of the 
war economy. Plate glass output is off 
70% from last vear, due to cessation of 
auto assemblies, and some face-brick, 
roof-tile, and other residential building 
materials output likewise is down. 

Even lead supplies are growing 
easier, and not simply because of prior 
ties on lead itself. What's happened 
is that curtailment of nonessential auto 
mobile, machinery, building, and othe: 
activity has curbed buying. more than 
war production has lifted. Moreover, 
consumption of tin and antimony, with 
which lead is often alloyed, has had to 
be reduced. The result is that effective 
demand for lead has been cut down 
below current aggregate supply, and 
deliveries to domestic consumers are 
now running around 60,000 tons a 
month, as against 80,000 tons a month 
earlier in the year. 


Short-Term Rate Rise 


With war appropriations past the 
two-hundred-billion-dollar_ mark, the 
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Under the stress of all-out war, public 
construction—at an all-time high in 
\lay—has crowded out private, which 
's fast declining to depression levels. 
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Government awards have poured into 
military and naval installations, arms 
plants, defense homes, and the like, 
whereas curbs on nonessential build- 


ing, initiated last autumn and tighten 
ing ever since, have had the effect of 
reducing in marked degree the field 
for private financing. 
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stabilization of U.S. Treasury bill 
vields during recent weeks affords an- 
other indication of government control, 
this time over the money markets and 
over the cost of our potential debt 
service (BW —Jan.3'42,p56). Treasury 
bill rates have lifted from negative vields 
carly in 1941 to 0.365% now. The pres- 
ent rate is pegged by the Federal Reserve 
which, on Apr. 30, set its buying rate at 
0.375%. Over a year, the yield on Treas- 
ury 3- to 5-year notes has risen from 
0.67% to 1.17%, but long-terms have 
held at 2.30% 


More Gas for East 


Sudden discovery of large 
military needs—just as public 
outcry is swelling—puts across 
new Texas-lllinois pipeline. 


Nation-wide rationing of gasoline is 
certain, yet the public uproar Over fa- 
tioning in the East has quickly per- 
suaded Washington war leaders that 
more could and should be done to ex- 
pand oil transportation facilities. Either 
that or the sudden realization of their 
military necessity is a remarkable coin- 
cidence. Such action won't relieve con- 
ditions on the east coast immediately 
but the outlook is much brighter be- 
cause of John Q. Public’s (and Secretary 
Ickes’s) habit of crying for the moon. 
@ Pipeline Will Help—Most important 
is WPB’s tardy decision to authorize 
immediate construction of the long-dis- 
puted 24-inch crude line from Long- 
view, ‘Texas, to Salem, Il., the first link 
in an East ‘lexas-New York line for 


which Ickes and the petroleum industry 
first began battling last summer (BW— 
Jun.14'42,p18). Barring hard luck, the 
line should be completed and in use by 
Dec. 1. It won't solve the East Coast's 
supply problem by a long shot but it 
will contribute substantial relief by next 
winter. 

Daily supplies of oil and gasoline now 
moving to the seaboard total about 
965,000 bbl., as follows: 700,000 by 
tank car, 125,000 by pipeline, 65,000 
by barge, and 75,000 produced on the 
East Coast. Tankers are no longer to 
be counted on for anything but negligi 
ble deliveries. 

@ Demand to Rise Next Year—Mini- 
mum daily essential demand over the 
rest of the year is figured by the oil 
coordinator’s office at 1,367,000 bbl., 
just about the amount formerly sup- 
plied by tank ships. The minimum de- 
mand will go higher than that in the 
first quarter of next year—to about 1,- 

466,000 bbl., according to the present 
estimate. 

The Salem line will move 300,000 
bbl. of crude daily for East Coast re- 
fineries. (Perhaps 50,000 barrels may be 
soaked up in Illinois, however, due to 
dwindling crude production in that ter- 
ritory.) Add another 100,000 bbl. if the 
railroads can boost their tank car de- 
liveries from 700,000 to 800,000 bbl. 
daily, as expected, thanks in part to the 
new line which will shorten runs for a 
good many tank cars. Finally, add 200,- 
000 bbl. from secondhand pipeline re- 
location and extension projects in con- 
nection with barge movements, and 
reversal of the flow of pipelines which 
previously carried gasoline westward 
from the East Coast: The Tuscarora 
from Bayonne, N. J., to Midland, Pa., 


via Harrisburg, the Susquehan 
Philadelphia to Cleveland, and : 
stone from Philadelphia to Pi: 
via Reading and Harrisburg. 

@ Maximum Expectancy—Push: 
this means, a total supply of | 
bbl. daily is about all that’s in 
the East Coast until tank ships 
on the job again. It’s possib 
ever, that by the time the | 
Salem line is built, the WPB 
its way clear to authorizing con 
of the leg from Salem to Bayw 
Bayonne. Lacking that, the c: 
livered at Salem will be carried 
rectly to coast refineries by tank 
from Salem by tank cars to tl 
River, and thence by barge t 
burgh and by tank cars and 
pipelines to the coast, and (3) }y 
existing pipeline to Chicago and then 
by Great Lakes tankers to the « 
seaboard area. 

Construction of the 550-m 
from Longview to Salem was appro 
by WPB * “after considering the « 
situation with respect to oil tank« 
military requirements and after 
ing assurances that prompt construc 
of the line will not interfere with de 
livery of steel or motor equipme: nt or 
ders for the War and Navy Depart 
ments or for the Maritime Commission’, 
shipbuilding program.” 

e@ DPC to Be the Owner—The line wi 
require 125,000 tons of finished stec 
but seamless tubing will be used instea 
of steel plate and cast iron will be sub 
stituted for steel in some places. Th 
project was engineered by an industn 
committee appointed by Ickes and wi 
be built by eastern oi] industries fi 
the Defense Plant Corp. Cost 1s esti 
mated at $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 
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FLYING LAB 


Behind our rapidly growing air power 
is a long procession of new aircraft 
moving steadily forward to the pro- 
duction’ stage. Some of these planes 
have been built in prototype, others 
are on drawing boards, and still others 
exist only in the minds of designers. 
Largest so far built is the giant Doug. 
las B-19, 70-ton, long-range bomber, 
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now undergoing exhaustive test flights 
at the Army Air Corps laboratories at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. With a 
wing spread almost double and a gross 
weight triple that of our present heavy 
bombers of the Flying Fortress and 
Liberator types, the B-19 carries sev- 
eral times their bomb load. It would 
be possible to tuck a light airplane 
between the 8 ft. landing wheels of 
the tricycle undercarriage which have 


a 35-in. tread. As a troop transport 
the B-19 could carry more than 10!) 
soldiers and their equipment. But 
before we have B-19 bombers in quan- 
tity we shall have thousands more of 
the current types in action and equall\ 
large numbers of at least two interme 
diate types of heavy bombers that will 
be still more deadly. For the present, 
the B-19 will remain aviation’s biggest 
flying laboratory. 
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THE FACTS ABOUT RUBBER 

Whether the United Nations’ military needs will be met in 1943 and 1944 depends on (1) whether deliveries 

of natural rubber from India and Ceylon continue to reach the United States, and (2) whether domestic 

output of synthetic rubber is up to present optimistic schedules. The critical test comes a year from now. 
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Scrap salvage can help, but Akron’s and Washington’s 
figures on the war's most serious shortage reveal the real story of 
what we can—and can’t—do about it. 


When President Roosevelt inaugu- 

rated the countrywide scrap rubber salv- 
age campaign on Monday, leaders in the 
rubber industry were solidly behind the 
drive. But they classed as ‘‘fantastic’”’ 
all claims that as much as 10,000,000 
tons of scrap rubber might be collected 
from backyards, cluttered attics, and city 
dumps. If, by June 30, the campaign 
brings in 250,000 tons, they will be 
pleased; if it brings in 500, 000 tons, 
they will be astonished. 
@ The Crisis Ahead—There is none of 
the confusion in Akron that character- 
izes the public and congressional debates 
over the rubber and gasoline issues. In- 
dustry leaders in the rubber capital and 
tubber specialists in the War Produc- 
tion Board—after checking the facts— 
know that we are almost certain to be 
faced with an acute rubber shortage by 
the second quarter of next year. "That 
is why they are so enthusiastically be- 
hind the President’s salvage program. 
It is this group, in fact, which sold 
Washington on the necessity for the 
campaign. 

But the rubber executives know that 
much more than a salvage drive is neces- 
sary if we are to cope with the coming 
tubber crisis. Accustomed to balancing 
production with estimated sales, they 
have carefully drawn up balance sheets 
m icasuring the country’ $ minimum re- 
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Chief worrier about rubber supply is 
Arthur B. Newhall, the commodity 
czar, who this week gave another 
boost to synthetics (page 7). 


quirements against the supplies of all 
kinds of rubber they believe will be 
available in the next two to five years. 
And the two columns don’t balance. 
Unless we can speed up our synthetic 


to military and lend-lease requirements 
already), there is going to be a deficit 
by the middle of next year which won't 
be covered—under present stated Army 
requirements—until the last half of 
1944. 

eA Composite Picture—No two com- 
panies arrive at exactly the same figures, 
any more than they agree exactly with 
the nationwide rubber statistics issued 
in March and again last week by Leon 
Henderson. But, out of their recom- 
mendations to Washington production 
officials, it is possible to draw a com- 
posite picture which indicates the seri- 
ousness of the situation and when it 
will come to a head. 

Despite persistent requests from the 
Army and Navy and from lend-lease of- 
ficials for much larger supplies, rubber 
authorities insist that they can supply 
no more than 650,000 tons for all put 
poses this year, aud this tonnage must 
cover the entire civilian demand, all 
military needs, and whatever we agree 
to deliver to our allics. If this falls short 
of present stated requirements, these re- 
quirements must be pared down, even if 


it means taking the rubber treads off 


tanks, building Army tires with a life 
span of 5,000 rather than 20,000 miles, 
cutting civilian allowances well below 
the present 10,000 tons a month. 

e Sizing Up the Situation—lor 1943, 
rubber officials allow requirements to 
rise to only 800,000 tons, and point out 
that, to maintain this figure in 1944, 
a carryover of at least 150,000 tons of 
natural rubber is necessary for a mixer 
because no one has yet made heavy- 
duty tires entirely of synthetic rubber. 
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Synthetic rubber in ten seconds—that 
was the modern miracle of industrial 
production which K. D. Smith (sec- 
ond from left) of B. F. Goodrich Co. 
performed at Senate rubber hearings 


last week for the edification of Sena- 
tors George Norris, Charles McNary, 
and Elmer Thomas (left to right). 


Mixing acetic acid with Goodrich’s 
processed Ameripol latex did the trick. 


l'o give perspective to these totals, it is 
necessary to measure them agaimst nor 
mal peacetime consumption of rubber, 
both here and in the rest of the world. 
@ As We Were—In normal years, the 
world absorbs about 1,000,000 tons of 
natural rubber, 97% of which has come 
from the Far East, principally Malaya 
and the Netherlands Indies—both of 
which are now in the hands of the 
Japanese. The United States has been 
the largest user, ordinarily taking more 
than 600,000 tons a year. In 1941, 
nearly 30% was used in tires for the 
country’s 5,000,000 trucks and buses, 
and another 40% for our 29,000,000 
passenger cars, each covering an average 
of 9,000 miles a year in recent years. 
Another 10% went into industrial sup- 
plics—the principal ones being hose and 
transmission belting. For the balance, 
sce a wide assortment of items, includ- 
ing footwear, sanitary supplies, and spe- 
cial tires that are used on commercial 
airplanes. 

To meet these and the other require- 
ments of the United Nations, Akron 
adds up a stockpile of slightly less than 
700,000 tons, imports of about 300,000 
and synthetic output of 32,000 for a 
total of a little more than 1,000,000 
tons. If these estimates prove accurate, 
the trade expects to end the vear with a 
surplus of a little more than 430,000 
tons. 
e@And, Then, 1943—The picture 
changes radically in 1943. Beginning 
with a stockpile of only 430,000 tons, 
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Akron adds 250,000 tons of synthetic 
which will be produced only if present 
expansion schedules are rigidly main- 
tained. But imports are written down 
to 60,000 tons if deliveries from India 
and Ceylon can be maintained; to less 
than 60,000 tons if these last important 
natural rubber producers- fall to the 
Axis, or if they begin to use all of their 
rubber at home. Inasmuch as imports 
were estimated at only 61,000 tons in 
the latest Henderson report, it appears 
that Washington has definitely written 
off the Ceylon supply, beyond the mid- 
dle of this year. 

I'his means then that the best rubber 
authorities in this country today antici- 
pate the possibility that no more than 
about 650,000 to 675,000 tons of rubber 
will be available next vear to fill de- 
mands which, even when pared down by 
Army and lend-lease officials, amount to 
a minimum of 800,000 tons. Insiders 
say that the absolute shortage will not 
turn up until the third quarter of next 
vear, but warn that stocks will be so low 
by the second quarter that, in some 
plants, tire production may be seriously 
affected. 

e Another Tight Year—Because there’s 
no safe prospect that imports of natural 
rubber can be importantly boosted by 
1944 (it takes six years before a rubber 
tree begins to produce), and since some 
of the 800,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
production which has now been con- 
tracted by Washington will not be pro- 
ducing until the spring of 1944, the 


deficit is counted on to conti; 
that year. Taking the rubber 
port figure of something over 
tons and their estimate that ; 
output will reach 650,000 tons 
that deficit works out to nearly 
tons for the year. On a quart 
mand basis, most of this will pi 
the first half, but the situation j 
to remain tight throughout 19 
less the military demand is unex 
relaxed. 
Akron estimates for 1945 ju 
thetic production to 832,000 ton 
000 tons from privately-operat« 
ermment-owned plants in the 
States and Canada and 37.0 
from U. S. industry-owned plant 
import estimates for a 1945 
are boosted to 70,000 tons, with 4 
coming from South America, 
from Mexico (mainly guayule 
from Liberia, and something Ic 
1,000 tons from Central America 
perts say the estimates are on th 
mistic side. 
@ “Just Realistic” —Leaders in the indys. 
try have been accused in some of 
recent congressional hearings in Wash- 
ington of being overpessimistic about 
the outlook but Akron insists it is only 
being realistic. And leaders in the rub- 
ber capital point with pride to the 
plea that John Collyer, farsighte 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Co. (a 
pioneer in synthetic rubber), made be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee as long ago as June 14, 1944), for 
aid in establishing a synthetic indu 
Because he had lived for many 
in England as head of the Dunlop Rub- 
ber Co., Mr. Collyer was especially con- 
scious of the war threat long before 
1939 and apprehensive over our distant 
rubber supplies. In the Senate hearings 
in 1940, he urged Congress to help 
Goodrich finance a plant that would 
produce 36,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber a year. When the committee sug- 
gested that 100,000 tons should be a 
minimum goal, Mr. Collyer urged that 
other rubber companies be brought into 
the picture also and that three of them 
be given financial assistance in buildin 
enough synthetic capacity to guarantee 
the country this minimum backlog 
e That Synthetic Debate—What wor 
ries the producers and WPB is that 
Congress, not realizing how long it takes 
to build a plant to produce the butadi- 
ene and styrene from which synthetic 
rubber is made, or how many problems 
remain to be ironed out in using svn- 
thetic to replace natural rubber, will lose 
itself in a maze of debates over the rela- 
tive merits of one plan or another. 
Alarmed over the two deficit years it 
sees ahead, Akron would like to see 
that nothing is allowed to interfere \ ith 
the establishment of at least the 800.000 
tons of capacity now planned and des- 
perately needed. 
The rubber men feel that the public 
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is likely to overlook the fact that indus- 
try is being asked overnight to jump 
from the small pilot-plant stage of a 
very complex chemical problem to mass 
roduction on a scale not dreamed of 
even one year ago. For instance, Good- 
rich is producing at the rate of 8,000 
tons of synthetic rubber this year, and 
has bad a limited number of tires on 
the roads for more than a year using up 
to 50% synthetic rubber in their con- 
struction; but no one, not even the 
Germans who have been experimenting 
with synthetic rubber for 30 years, has 
yet turned out successfully a truck tire 
made solely of synthetic rubber, though 
the rubber industry has been warned 
that by 1944 it may be necessary to have 
this problem licked. 

Rubber officials are also concerned 

over the outlook for civilian tire users. 
hey believe that if tires now on the 
country’s 29,000,000 passenger cars are 
carefully preserved by minimum use 
and slow driving they can be made to 
last for two or three years with a mini- 
mum of retreading and repairing. But by 
1944, civilian demand for new tires 
is again going to become an important 
factor and, unless the war is ended or 
large supplies of natural rubber again 
become available, the manufacturers may 
be forced greatly to expand present plans 
for synthetic production. Among our 
allies, only Russia has any plants pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber. 
e Checkup on Allies—Soviet rubber out- 
put, slagnllcently, was estimated in the 
Henderson report at 54,000 tons in 
1942, and 72,000 tons in 1943. How 
much of this was synthetic and how 
much came from the famed “Russian 
dandelion” is not known. But it is 
known that Russia was a heavy buyer in 
the Singapore and Batavia markets up 
to the outbreak of war in the Pacific 
(perhaps is buying some natural rubber 
from Japan now), and that Moscow has 
been promised a share in the rubber 
pool formed by the United Nations. 

Probably because more than half of 
the world’s natural rubber producing 
areas were within the Empire, the Brit- 
ish have never developed large-scale spe- 
cial facilities for reclaiming rubber, or 
any synthetic production. As a result, 
Britain is today sending to the United 
States as much surplus scrap rubber 
as it can collect and the Anglo-Ameri- 
can planning boards have apparently de- 
cided that it is uneconomical at this late 
date to build the plants, and import the 
basic raw materials necessary to make 
synthetic rubber in Britain. 

Unless the scrap collection drive is un- 
usually successful, unless supplies from 
such sources as Latin America and Africa 
are spectacularly boosted above esti- 
mates, and unless the deliveries from 
Ceylon and India are maintained, 
nothing short of a miracle of production 
can bridge the gap between supply and 
demand in critical 1943 and 1944. 
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Whiskey Converts 


On paper, middle western 
plants are already switched to 
military alcohol for the duration. 
Rye distilleries come next. 


In Louisville this week, the War Pro- 

duction Board with the assistance of 
industry engineers took just two days to 
convert the entire middle western whis- 
key industry to the manufacture of alco- 
hol for smokeless powder and butadiene 
—on paper. By Nov. 1, WPB hopes that 
the physical job will be completed, thus 
finally ending the production of whiskey 
for the duration. 
@ Outright Conversion—WPB has al- 
ready taken over the total output of 
beverage alcohol—the kind that goes 
into blended whiskey and gin—and a 
percentage of the straight whiskey pro- 
ducing capacity, for the production of 
high wines, which are shipped to indus- 
trial alcohol plants for redistillation into 
straight alcohol (BW—Mar.7’42,p15). 
What the WPB is planning now is out- 
right conversion of the facilities that 
can now produce only whiskey or high 
wines to straight alcohol. 

The full alcohol potential of the whis- 
key industry must be realized in order 
to support the growing smokeless-pow- 
der program and the new butadiene- 
from-grain alcohol program (BW —May 
30'42,p15). Butadiene alone will con- 
sume an estimated 200,000,000 gal. of 
alcohol next year. 

@ Five-Year Reserve—All-out capacity of 


QUIET ZONE 


To help night war workers get sufh- 
cient and undisturbed rest, a new flag 
designed by Mayor William P. Fur- 
rey of Paterson, N. J., will be distrib- 
uted to workers in that area. The flag 
is to be hung outside the houses of 
workers on the night shift, and will 
silently warn passers-by to be as quiet 
as possible, 


‘ of National Distillers. 


the whiskey industry, after conversion, 
is estimated at 240,000,000 gal. Nor 
mal American whiskey consumption can 
be maintained for some time on the 
basis of the five-year reserve which is 
now aging in this country’s whiskey 
warchouses. 

The Louisville job was a major engi 

neering feat, giving effect to plans drawn 
by M. J. MacNamara, dollar-a-year as 
sistant to Director A. I. Henderson of 
WPB’s Materials Division: Involved 
were nearly a hundred distilleries, rang 
ing from pee-wee plants in the hills of 
Kentucky to the “world’s largest distil 
lery”—the Hiram Walker plant at Pc 
oria, Ill. ‘he distillers arrived with bluc 
prints and plant specifications, heard 
short pep talks from MacNamara and 
lesser WPB lights, and then sat down 
with a score of distillery engincers, 
some of whom were from McNamara’s 
WPB staff while others were volunteers 
from the industry. 
@ Quick Prescription—W ithin +5 hours, 
each plant had been individually diag 
nosed and a conversion prescription had 
been decided upon. In some cases, only 
minor alterations were necessary—a fev 
pipes and plates, or a change in distilling 
technique to get high-proof alcoho! im 
stead of lower-proof whiskey. In most 
cases, however, major alterations were 
found necessary involving the addition 
of an entire “rectifying column” to rais¢ 
the lower-proof product to high-proof 
alcohol. 

In each instance, the engineers kept 
in mind the WPB dictum—no new cop 
per, no new steel. Instead, the engineers 
recommended second-hand columns a! 
ready rounded up by MacNamara’s staf 
from idle alcohol plants, West Coast 
brandy distilleries, and junk yards; also 
columns to be made of wood and ceram 
ics. In addition, distillers agreed to 
make a careful search of their own plants 
for idle or little-used equipment, and to 
set up a pool of all such available equip 
ment for the conversion engineers to 
draw upon. 

e Eager to Please—The whiskey indus 
try is anxious to make a good war record 
to offset prohibitionist propaganda now 
and later. MacNamara himself is from 
the whiskey industry, having been vice 
president of National Distillers. Joined 
with him last week was the techni 
cal subcommittee of WPB’s Distilled 
Spirits Industry Advisory Committee, 
headed by Col. Thomas F. Brown, also 
Representing 
whiskey giants Schenley, Seagram, Na- 
tional, and Continental and helped by 
engineers from other companies, Col 
Brown’s committee was instrumental! in 
the success of the Louisville conversion 
meeting. 

Further meetings are to be held, 
probably at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
to plan the conversion of the rye end 
of the business, located in Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. 
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At Ohio Crankshaft Co. (Cleveland) 
R.A.F fliers praise American engines. 
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Tax Tug of War 


House committee is cold 
to $25,000 limit on personal 
incomes, sticks to sales tax in 
opposition to Treasury. 


With its doors closed in executive 

session, the House Ways and Means 
Committce painfully hammers out the 
1942 tax program. Across the street, 
an uncasy Congress waits for committee 
proposals, knowing that in many dis- 
tricts the tax issue may swing November 
clections. At the foot of Capitol Hill, 
and symbolically close to the White 
House, the ‘Treasury watches fretfully 
while committeemen work over the war- 
1evenue program it suggested. 
e@ Matter of Two Billions—Just now the 
committee is in an uncomfortable spot. 
Early this week it completed a review 
of the ‘Treasury's proposals. On prac- 
tically all major items it decided on an 
easier tax load than the ‘l'reasury sug- 
gested. As a result, its tentative pro- 
gram falls more than $2,000,000,000 
short of the $8,700,000,000 in new taxes 
that Secretary Morgenthau requested. 

Moreover, some of the most explosive 

issues are still unsettled. Controversial 
problems like tapping incomes at the 
source and the sales tax were saved for 
last—apparently with the idea of getting 
as much as possible accomplished be- 
tore tempers became too strained. 
e That $25,000 Ceiling—This week the 
I'reasury added another worry to the 
committee’s collection by reiterating the 
President's request for a 100% tax on 
individual income over $25,000 ($50,000 
for married couples). ‘This the commit- 
tee greeted very coldly. 

Of course, committee proposals won't 

all be written into the final law. Both 
houses of Congress and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee will have their say. 
Probably the law won't be ready for sig- 
nature until next September. In the 
meantime, war news and political devel- 
opments will have a lot to do with what 
Congress and the country think. Yet 
the odds are that the final law will fol- 
low the committee’s blueprint on basic 
points. 
@ Room for Compromise—Best guess 
now is that the committee will stand by 
the program outlined in its tentative 
decisions. ‘lo make up the $2,000,000,- 
000 shortage, it will probably demand a 
sales tax. So far the Treasury has held 
out stubbornly against any form of sales 
tax, but it may give in if it has to choose 
between that and a short bill. The com- 
mittee, too, may compromise on some 
points, but it won’t consent to the indi- 
vidual income and corporate tax sched- 
ules that the Treasury wants. 

Ever since hearings began, the com- 
mittee has been careful not to commit 


itself to any dollar goal. Chairman Rob- 
ert L. Doughton insists that its object 
is to draft a sound piece of taxation, not 
to produce any specified amount of reve- 
nue. Even so, any program the com- 
mittee puts together will be compared 
with the ‘Treasury's suggestions. 
Secretary Morgenthau’s original pro- 
posal called for a total federal tax load 
of $23,419,000,000, excluding Social 
Security payments. ‘This represents an 
increase of $7,600,000,000 over the esti- 
mate of what present rates would yield 
in 1943. Later the ‘I'reasury agreed to 
lowering the personal exemptions al- 
lowed in income taxes and estimated 
that this and other additions would 
produce another $1,100,000,000. 
e Where It’s to Come From—Break- 
down on increased revenue asked by the 
Treasury was: (1) individual income 
tax $3,200,000,000; (2) corporation taxes 


$3,060,000,000; (3) estate fs 
taxes $330,000,000; (4) excise tares oy 
340,000,000, and (5) removal « 
privileges $680,000,000. 

From this total the Treasur 
subtracted $1,000,000,000 to allow fo, 
“interrelated effects” which would te. 
duce the net take. 

On individual income taxes, tlic coy, 
mittee balked at bearing down 01 high 
brackets as heavily as the | 
wanted. Instead it approved a s 
of exemptions and rates which shift part 
of the load to new taxpayers and |oy 
income groups. Increased revenue wil] 
be about $2,700,000,000. 

@ Estate Levies Cut Sharply—'l) 
mittee reduced exemptions on estate and 
gift taxes but refused to raise rates, thys 
lopping off all but $30,000,000 of the 
new revenue the ‘T’reasury hoped to get 
‘The committee refused flatly to with. 


COMING DOWN 


From one defense project to another 
is the route of the steel comprising 
Grand Coulee Dam’s last construc- 
tion trestle, now being dismantled, 
high on the downstream face. The big 


girders are being transported from the 
Columbia River site to Pacific Coast 
shipyards to contribute in various 
ways to the building of vessels needed 
for the prosecution of the war. The 
workmen are seated on girders, 2+) 
feet above the surface of the river. 
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This is where we'd ordinarily pui a picture of the Model WM 
Comptometer. Because these extraordinary times empha- 
size the importance of Comprometer Metuons so strongly, 
we've omitted the machine in an effort to call your atten- 
tion to that emphasis. 
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To paraphrase some other advertiser’s slogan: 


What a whale of a difference a few months make! 


It seems like only yesterday when putting cler- 
ical employees on multiple shifts was just an office 
manager's pipe-dream. Yet today it’s an accom- 
plished fact in many concerns, so that figure-work 
machines shall not stand idle while machine tools 
roar a promise of victory. 

Perhaps your concern hasn’t adopted such 
drastic measures. Yet it’s certain that “business 
as unusual” brings the amazing speed and effi- 
ciency of your Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines, and Comptometer methods, into sharper 
focus — particularly on costs and payroll work. 

Your local Comptometer Co. representative is 
prepared to suggest ways in which your present 
Comptometer equipment can be better adapted 
to meet the new conditions you’re facing. 

Telephone him . . . or write to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER 


. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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| it would defend this proposal. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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draw the tax exemption privilege now 
granted state and local bonds, a measure 


| which would bring in about $200,000,- 


000. It permitted extractive industries 
to keep the present system of percentage 
depletion allowances, worth about $80,- 
000,000 a year. It adopted mandatory 


| joint returns for married couples, but 


gave no indication of how energetically 
(Last 
year a similar requirement, written into 
the first draft of the revenue bill, was 
voted down in the House; tax experts 
think it would raise $300,000,000 a 
year.) 

@ Wary on Gasoline—On excise taxes 
the committee went part of the way, but 
held out for lower rates than the ‘T'reas- 
ury. Worst blow was refusing to double 
the gasoline tax which the ‘l'reasury 
counted on for $242,000,000. 

The corporate tax problem is more 
involved, but there again the commit- 
tee’s plan is easier and brings a smaller 
yield than the ‘Treasury's. Corporation 
income is subject to three principal 
taxes—normal, surtax, and excess-profits. 
Neither the ‘Treasury nor the commit- 
tce proposed to change the normal tax 
of 24% since this puts a premium on 


_ holding partially tax-exempt securities. 


Vhat’s all on which they agreed. 

e@ Trouble over Surtaxes—l'or the surtax 
the Treasury suggested 16% (it’s 6% 
now) on incomes under $25,000 and 
31% (instead of the present 7%) for all 
above. Combined with the normal tax 
of 24%, this would give a rate of 55% 


| for all the larger corporations. 


The committee refused to approve 
rates as stiff as this. Instead it adopted 
a 10% levy on small companies and 
16% on those with incomes over $25,- 
000. ‘This makes the effective rate 40%. 
e How to Handle Credits?—Excess-prof- 
its taxation was another battleground. 
Under the present system a taxpayer 
calculating his E.P.T. first estimates his 
“excess-profits credit”; then he subtracts 
this from current income and pays a 
graduated rate on the balance. ‘The 
credit may be estimated by alternative 
methods, one based on invested capital, 
the other on average earnings in previous 
years. 

The ‘Treasury proposed no change in 
the method of estimating the credit, but 
wanted to ~ the rates up so they 


would range from 50% on the first 


| $20,000 to 75% on everything over 
| $500,000. Since normal and surtaxes 


also apply to any part of excess profits 
not taken by taxes, the effective rate in 
the highest bracket would figure out at 
88.75%. 

e New Theory Introduced—The com- 
mittee, however, proposes a basic change 
in excess-profits taxation. Its idea is to 
separate the two kinds of profits com- 
pletely. Excess profits will be subject 
to a flat tax of 94% regardless of size, 
but the 6% that is left will not be sub- 


| ject to any other taxes. The committee 


First step in the process of reclaiming 
rubber from scrap at the B. F. Good. 
rich Co. is feeding the scrap into a de. 
vulcanizer where caustic acids will eat 
the cotton fibers from the rubber. 


also proposes a_ reduction of the 
credit allowed under the invested-capital 
method of calculation. 

For a few companies with extremely 

high excess profits, the committee's 
plan would be even stricter than the 
‘Treasury’s, but for the majority of corpo- 
rations it would be more lenient. 
@ Rebates Still Possible—In deciding on 
a 94% rate, the committee postponed 
the question of whether part of the 
funds collected under excess-profits tax- 
ation should be returned to taxpayers in 
the form of postwar credits. This week 
it came back to the problem, indicating 
that it intends to temper the stiffness 
of the rate in one way Or another. 

On balance, the committee’s plan fot 
corporate taxation will bring between 
$500,000,000 and $700,000,000 less 
than the Treasury asked. 

‘The committee must also thresh out 
the question of withholding part of 
personal income taxes at the source 
Secretary Morgenthau has requested au 
thority to collect 10% of all taxable 
salaries directly from employers instead 
of waiting for recipients to make pa\ 
ments the following year. Treasury off 
cials stress the value of the scheme as 
an antidote for inflation and an aid to 
collection. Committee members are 
cool. 

e@ Game of Buck Passing—What happens 
in the immediate future depends on the 
temper of the committee and on the 
amount of pressure brought to bear. 
Left strictly alone, the committee would 
probably report a bill about $2,000,000- 
000 short of the Treasury’s goal and 
offer a sales tax to make up the differ- 
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Deepirreeze 


“Santocel” inpusTRIAL UNITS SHRINK 
METALS MORE EFFICIENTLY. AT LOWER COST 


DLD — so constant in its unvarying inten- 
y that it becomes a usable tool in the hands 
scientist, engineer, and practical produc- 

man —is produced in economical and 
venient form by the new Deepfreeze 
stocel Industrial Units. e Economical, 
ause it is generated in spacious capacity 
the Deepfreeze barrel-like container, at 
rent cost of only a few cents per full 
hour day. e Convenient, because the 
epfreeze Santocel cold cylinder is port- 
Ie...can be taken to the job to save man 
ts, and prevent production slow-downs. 


Deepfreeze Santocel Industrial Units give 
results in metal shrinking that show mini- 
mum variation. Constant and controllable 
temperatures are made possible by the solid 
wall of primary freezing surface; the top 
opening which prevents “spill-out” of cold; 
and the extraordinary thermal efficiency of 
Santocel (new, improved insulation com- 
posed of processed Silica vastly expanded by 
the auto-clave method). If your needs are 
dictated by war production requirements, we 
will make every effort to fill your order with 
units designed to fit your particular problems. 


Deepfreeze “‘Santocel” cycles from —40° to —50°. 
Deepfreeze Cascade ‘‘Santocel’’ cycles —120° and lower. 


DEEPFREEZE DIVISION 


OTOR 


PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


2310 DAVIS STREET, NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 


Portable Deepfreeze Metal Chillers 
Increase Production Efficiency 
..- Decrease Costs and Rejections 
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For contraction in compound fitting of metal par 
This practice facilitates slide fits in assemb/) 


For storage of annealed aluminum alloys. M 
aircraft manufacturers have adopted Deet 
“Santocel” units to maintain soft rivets. 
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For seasoning, setting, and counter annealing 
and gauge shops use Deepfreeze chilling to elimi» 
the warp, runout, and other obstacles to pr 
craftsmanship. 


For testing aircraft instruments and for many o 
uses where dry ice replenishment is necessary 
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ence. There’s a chance Congress and 
the Administration may agree to put the 
tax program together in sections so that 
some of the high voltage issues could 
be stalled until after November. With 
elections out of the way, Congressmen 
might be more willing to bear down 
hard on income taxes. Counting on 
this, the Treasury may decide that its 
best strategy is to have final action on 
some points postponed. 

@ Pro and Con of Sales Tax—Sales-tax 
sentiment is spreading rapidly, and many 
Congressmen now back it on grounds of 
expediency. The Treasury is violently 
opposed, arguing that it is inflationary 
because it tends to boost prices and that 
it is in violation of the pririciple of abil- 
ity to pay. Advocates admit that a tax 
at the wholesale level is inflationary, 


since the dealers must pay it and are 
entitled to a markup, but they insist 
that a retail sales tax actually damps 
down inflation by mopping up income. 

Most experts think the committee 
has laid out plans for a sound, workman- 
like bill that would be approved with- 
out difficulty in more ordinary times. 
In cooperation with the Treasury, it 
has included a series of technical and 
administrative revisions which were long 
overdue. Many of the major features are 
real improvements. For example, tax 
economists like the principle of separat- 
ing excess profits from normal income. 

Relations between the committee and 
the Treasury are already a little strained, 
and under other circumstances the com- 
mittee might stand on its congressional 
rights and finish the bill without asking 


any further advice. As it is, a 


mise probably will be worked < 7 
Unless the Administration pple, 
pressure, the House isn’t likely make 


many changes in the committ:.’s }jj 
Usually revenue bills are reporte.. unde; 
a closed rule which limit or fori 
amendments from the floor. Rep: -sentg. 
tives hate a record vote on spec ic pro- 
posals; it’s safer to take the bi as 
whole. Either the Senate or Seite Ff; 
nance Committee may give the pro. 
posals rougher handling. The Senate 
can’t originate revenue legislation, but jt 
can get about the same effect by amend. 
ing bills the House passes on to it. Sales 
tax sentiment is strong in the Finance 
Committee, and if the House yields to 
the Treasury on that point, the Senate 
may hold out. 


®@ Food—Sales of canned tomatoes and 
peas to war a — are exempted 
from Regulation 152 (canned vegetables) 
and the General Maximum Price Order. 


© Textiles—Order P-131 grants to manu- 
facturers of officers’ uniforms a rating of 
A-1i on their materials. 

Amendment 4 of Regulation 118 (cot- 
ton products) substitutes definite ceiling 
prices for individual sellers’ weighted av- 
erages on cleven groups of cotton fabrics. 


@ Bedding—Manufacture of mattresses or 
pads containing iron or steel is forbid- 
den after Sept. | by amendment of L-49. 
Production during July and August may 
proceed at the full 1941 rate. 


© Containers — A formula for pricing 
wooden boxes, baskets, and other con- 
tainers for seasonal fruits and vegetables 
is temporarily established by Regulation 
160, which is soon to be replaced by an- 
other setting definite ceiling prices. The 
cleven western states are excluded. The 
manufacturer's price during his selling 
season is set by adding to the average 
saad in the first quarter of 1942 the dif- 
erence between the price in the same 
period of 1941 and the 1941 selling- 
season price. Reseller’s ceiling is cost of 
acquisition plus average markup during 
the 1941 selling season. 


@ Tires—Persons buying new airplane 
tires must obtain a certificate from the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and 
must turn in the old tire. 

Specifications as to the crude rubber 
content of industrial pneumatic and solid 
tires are established by Amendment 6 of 
M-15-b-1, which also sets specifications 
for rubber insulating tape. 


@ Hand Tools—Manufacturers of chisels, 
hammers, metal-cutting shears, pliers, 
punches, screw drivers, and wrenches 
are forbidden by Order E-6 to use any 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


alloy steels except the SAE 1300, 1400, 
and 9200 series, and the NE 8000-8400 
series. They may use stocks of other steels 
already on hand. Manufacturers may not 
sell such tools except on an A-10 rating 
or to their own branches. 


@ Light Bulbs—Use of copper, nickel, 
brass or chromium in lamp leads, fila- 
ment supports, terminals, or bases is for- 
bidden after July 1 by revision of L-28. 
Total production of bases (by weight) is 
permitted at 125% of the 1940 rate. Dis- 
tribution of lamp bases will be allocated 
by WPB. Manufacture of Christmas 
tree, advertising, display, and blackout 
lamps is forbidden. 


© Cellophane—Revision of the cello- 
phane order (L-20) makes its provisions 
apply to sheets up to 0.003 in. thickness, 
forbids use of cellophane in packing ani- 
mal foods, rubber nipples, candy prod- 
ucts except for the protection of the 
product, in window packages, and as a 
carton overwrap to protect the carton. 


@ Welding Rod—Ordinary welding rods 
and electrodes may be delivered by 
manufacturers only on ratings of A-9 or 
better or to federal agencies or accredited 
schools. Alloy rods require an A-1-; rat- 
ing. Each manufacturer is to set aside 
and sell without rating of 6% of his pro- 
duction for orders certified to be for main- 
tenance and repair. 


© Bars—Definite prices, with regional dif- 
ferentials, are established for fabricated 
concrete reinforcing bars by Regulation 
159. Prices are based on a fabricator’s 
margin of 50¢ per 100 Ib. above mill 
price of bars. All freight, from mill to 
customer, is charged to the customer. 


© Laboratories—Order L-44 forbids sale, 
purchase, rental, or delivery of labora- 
tory equipment containing critical ma- 
terials except on a certification by the 


buyer that the equipment is needed for 
war work or training work on materials, 
replacement of public health equipment 
in government laboratories, or for repair 
and maintenance of existing equipment 
in any laboratory. 


© Transport—-ODT General Order 11 
requires intercity buses to discontinue 
express service and service to places of 
amusement, to pool competitive services, 
and to freeze present routes. Not more 
than one round trip a day may be oper- 
ated over any route on which loading 
does not average 40% of seating capacity. 

ODT has asked typical manufacturers 
and distributors to submit, in advance, 
monthly estimates of traffic moving from 
their establishment. This is to provide a 
forecast of national freight requirements. 


@ Other Price Actions—Sales to war 
agencies of rubber footwear have been 
transferred from the jurisdiction of Regu- 
lation 132 to that of 157 (military ap- 
parel), . . . Sales of warehouse receipts 
are covered by GMPR, OPA rules. . . . 
Sales of Alaskan lumber are exempted 
from GMPR until Aug. 10... . Nev- 
erlands Indies Produce Co. has agreed 
with OPA to sell Sumatra leaf tobacco 
not more than 20% above 1941 levels. 


© Other Priority Actions—Amendment of 
P-56-a forbids sale of mining machin- 
ery produced from materials obtained 
under that order except on ratings granted 
under P-56, P-58, P-68, or P-73.... 
Steel stamps for marking metal have been 
exempted from the steel conservation 
order (M-126). . . . Order L-26-d forbids 
sale of farm machinery unless it will be 
used by a farmer or unless on an A-9 
rating. . . . Balsa wood is subjected to 
import control by amendment of M-63 
. . . » Amendment of L-30 exempts 
metal used in hardware for wooden pails 
and tubs from the 30% reduction in 
iron and steel for metal pails and tubs. 
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To the man who 


is worried about wartime 


packaging restrictions 


Tovar, packers of many types of 
products who had always considered 
tin as indispensable, are using Seal- 
right containers, without sacrifice of 
protection or appearance. 

Sealright containers are round, 
sturdy, attractive and easy-to-fill. 
They are made from sterile-clean 
paper board specially treated to re- 
sist moisture. Hundreds of millions 
are used annually for factory packed 
ice cream and other frozen and dry 
food products. Year after year they 
consistently represent the standard 
of quality. 

In common with all paper contain- 
ers, however, they are not air tight 
nor grease-proof. They cannot be 


hermetically sealed. 


Round containers, both straight-side and 
nested type with slip-cover lids, are avail- 
able in capacities of 4 ounces to 10 pounds 
for the straight-side and from 8 to 32 ounces 
for the nested type. 


Sealri 


SANITARY PAPER 


CONTAINERS 


PARTIAL LIST GF PRODUCTS NOW BEING PACKED IN SEALRIGHT CONTAINERS © Baked goods « Butter and dairy products « Candy 
Chocolate, gelatine and baking powders « Cigars, cigarettes « Cracked eggs « Dog food « Frozen fruits, meats and 
vegetables « Grated cheese « Marshmallow topping « Meats + Pipe tobacco « Potato sticks » Powdered chemicals 
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Sealright does not make cartons, 
folding boxes or square packages of 
any type. Sealright makes only ster- 
ile-clean container board, cylindri- 
cal containers (straight-side and 
nested type), conical bottle type con- 
tainers, plug caps and closures. . 
all made of paper. While container 
diameters cannot be changed, height 
of container may be varied to meet 
new capacity requirements. 

Special cellophane bags, liners, lac- 
quers and sealing tapes have been 
developed to meet specific needs. 

Should you feel that Sealright may 
help you solve your problems, our ex- 
perts are available for consultation. 
The coupon is for your convenience. 
Sealright Co., Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


The Sealright conical type container comes 
in 8 ounce, 16 ounce and 32 ounce sizes, may 
be used with an insert disc top as a shaker 
container for powdered or granular prod- 
ucts as well as various liquids. 


ght 


Sealright Paker-Bulkans, supplied flat in 
collapsible form, and now widely used in 
place of metal cans by the dairy industry, 
are also suitable as containers for many 
types of dry and frozen products, and can 
be furnished in sizes from 20 to 30 pounds. 


Sealright paper cups, with disc-inserted lids, 
popular for years with ice cream manufac- 
turers, and with dairies packing cottage 
cheese, are available from 2' to 30 ounces 
and may be adapted to the packaging of dry 
foods of many types. 


Glass bottle and jar closures developed in 
three types, may be adaptable to the needs 
of many food packers. 


SEALRIGHT CO., INC. 
Falton, N. Y. 


Gentlemen : 
We would appreciate any advice and assistance you can 
ive on the packaging of ___ 
8 I ene product or products 
Firm Name 


Street & Number — 


Oe State 
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Seattle: A Boom Comes Back 


But instead of gold miners and lumberjacks, tin-hatted air- 
craft and shipyard workers—including women—take over the town, 
forcing readjustments in all normal business operations. 


Elbow your way down First Avenue 

or Pike Street in Seattle on a Friday or 
Saturday night these days, and you'll get 
an idea of what the town’s two night- 
life streets must have been like in the 
rip-roaring days forty or fifty years ago 
when lumberjacks from the Washington 
forests and old-timers down from Alaska 
on a spree swarmed through the saloons, 
the dance halls, and the flesh shows. 
e The Oid Boom Spirit—It may take a 
bit of imagination, for the old rough- 
and-tumble is gone, but the crowds are 
there, and the air is vibrant with the 
same zest for living—hard living, at that. 
Liquor doesn’t flow as it used to, for the 
state has outlawed the saloon and only 
beer and wine can be sold by the drink, 
but money—green now instead of gold— 
runs through the cash tills in the same 
free and easy stream. 

In the old boom days, Seattle was a 
man’s town; now it’s man-and-woman’s, 
with both sexes taking their fun where 
they find it. And while the old-timers 
might consider Seattle’s few dance halls 
and single burlesque show pretty tame 
affairs, one hour of jitterbugging in the 


Fourth Avenue and Pike Street, in the 
heart of Seattle's downtown shopping 
district, reflects the results of around- 
the-clock production in the city’s war 
plants. Recent policy of the depart- 
ment and variety stores of opening 
their doors later in the morning and 
closing them later at night not only 
has relieved the traffic situation to a 
considerable extent but has permitted 
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gray dawn at the Trianon ballroom 
would be likely to send your hardest 
hell-raisers of yesterday back to the tall 
timber. 

Seattle, 1942, is definitely a boom 

town. Like the Hampton Roads area on 
the East Coast (BW —Jun.6’42,p22), 
Seattle is enjoying a boom which is out- 
standing among the major cities of the 
United States. 
e Employment: Up and Rising—Em- 
ployment in the war industries around 
Puget Sound is currently estimated at 
100,000. ‘That’s more than double what 
it was a brief year ago, but it’s still "way 
short of the 170,000 mark which the 
Seattle area expects to hit by the turn 
of the year. Shipbuilders and aircraft 
makers expect to find as many as pos- 
sible of that additional 70,000 right at 
home. 

That means far more women work- 
ers. ‘Thousands of them are already on 
the job, but the female sex in Seattle 
still represents the largest unexploited 
source of labor supply. ‘This month a 
city-wide registration of women avail- 
able for work—cither in war production 


workers on the 8 a.m—¢4 p.m. shift 
to do some shopping on the way 
home. Early afternoon also sees more 
crowds than usual on downtown 
streets these days; they're composed 
largely of workers shopping before 
they go on the job at 4 p.m. Stores 
would like to stay open late at night, 
at least a couple of nights a week, but 
labor is too scarce, they say. 


HOME WAR FRONTS Z 


A war boom isn’t a thing ich 
can be measured just in t of 
the dollar volume of war con: cts 
population increases, or th oe 
space of new factories. It ». kes 
itself felt most forcibly in th. dis. 
location of normal patterns \ liy. 


ing—social and economic. cht 
now, Seattle is coping with 
problems of civic readjusti cnt. 
for among the major cities 0! the 
United States Seattle—like the 
Hampton Roads area on the } ast 
Coast (BW —Jun.6’42,p22)—is def. 
initely a standout on anybody’ 
list of war-boom towns. 


or in civilian jobs that would release 
men for war work—will get under way, 
and it will be the biggest count of that 
type yet undertaken in the United 
States. 

@ Too Many to House—In 1940, the 
census showed a total population of 
368,302 for Seattie and an additional 
15,134 in Bremerton across the sound 
where the Puget Sound Navy Yard j 
located. Nobody knows how those fig. 
ures are swollen today, but estimates 
range upward from 20%. Result: hous- 
ing accommodations are strained to the 
bursting point, and of all the citics in 
which the Office of Price Administra 
tion has undertaken to keep rents down, 
Seattle represents as tough a problem for 
federal and local authorities as an 
(BW—Jun.13’42,p76). 

Seattle bank clearings are running 
38% ahead of 1941. Bank debits ar 
up 43%. Deposits, up about 19% last 
month, are three times what they were 
in May, 1929. 

The city’s bus system is handling a 
thousand more passengers a day than its 
maximum capacity theoretically permits. 
e Enter: The Night W orker—Statis- 
tically, these are some of the rough 
measurements of the Seattle boom. But 
its real impact is not susceptible of 
statistical determination; it can be mcas- 
ured only in terms of the changes it has 
wrought in social and economic patterns 
—in just plain, everyday living. 

Seattle war industries work around 
the clock. The Chamber of Commerce 
says that of the 100,000 workers cm- 
ployed on war business, 60,000 are on 
the regular day shifts, starting between 
6:30 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. and running till 
3:00 p.m. or 4:30 p.m. About 25,()00 
start work in the afternoon and leave 
around midnight or 1:00 a.m. The rest, 
about 15,000, are on the night shifts 
which run from about midnight wit 
the day shifts come on. Civilian busi- 
ness—department stores, food _ stores, 
laundries, gas stations, amusement entct- 
prises—has had to accommodate itself to 
the needs of the night workers, and t!us 
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We don’t believe in ghosts 


ESPECTFULLY we bow to the 
R shades of bygone distillers — and 
firmly refuse to let spectral chains of 
tradition bind our progress. 


For we believe that to follow their 
rule-of-thumb methods and quaint 
superstitions, is to argue that whis- 
key reached perfection long ago - 
that there is no room for improve- 


ment today. 


We venture to depart from tradi- 
tion. For here at the Institute of 
Blends, we have invested seventy 
million dollars in the evolution, the 
development of whiskey. 


We have cheerfully scrapped hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of standard equipment less than ten 
years old, because it was no longer 


capable of doing what our advanced 
methods demanded—and replaced it 
with even costlier new designs. 


We have dedicated our enormous 
reserves of 151 magnificent, aged 
whiskies — largest in all the world — 
to blending a whiskey finer than any 
single whiskey possibly could be. 

We have assembled the greatest 
treasury of grain neutral spirits ever 
gathered—1o02 separate types; each 
one more highly refined, more costly 
to produce, than whiskey itself. 


With these unequalled advan- 
tages, we set out to make whiskey as 
it has never been made before... 
whiskey without equal among the 
whiskies of tradition ... whiskey of 
delicate body and subtle flavor — 


in short, Calvert Whiskey. 
Thus, in Calvert, you find the 
whiskey of tomorrow ... offered for 


your pleasure today. 

It is an achievement for which 
America has shown its appreciation 
in the most concrete manner pos 
sible: by buying more Calvert* than 
any other luxury whiskey the coun- 
try affords. 


Calver 


The Institute 
of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N. Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special”’: The straight whiskies in this product are + year 
or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 72%% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
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old. 35% straight -whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 


| necessity explains many of t¢] 
| which have been made 


| @ Dancing Till Dawn—The T: Ba 


room, large dance hall a few b Bred 

| the heart of Seattle’s centra wis 

| district, is credited with st 6 

late-shift entertainment idea | 

cific Northwest. Last Februar: . 

| anon began promoting a wec , 
for war workers running from ose 

to 5 a.m. on Sunday mori | = 

dance clicked immediately. | Ci lav 

day morning some 2,000 lat - 

pour into the ‘Trianon to danc« ' 

drink soft drinks until dawn oe 

| Other dance halls which hay 
the same idea, including those 9 7 
| main highways leading into the = 
| | getting the same rousing Tespo ad 
example, “stand-up” dances (tl nd 

| any room to sit down) which an 

| workers at the Boeing Aircraft ( - 

| organized regularly pack the m rec 
| room of the swank Olvmpia Hot - 
| when the Ice Follies plaved Seat! ™ 

ji | month, special “swing shift p ey 
L 


ances” beginning at 1.15 a.m. d 
pacity houses 
e Skating and Bowling Too—s 
roller-skating rinks have been fo 
the dance halls. The Roller B 
short distance north of the city 
on one of the main highwavs, f 
late-shift parties on Saturday and Sw 
day mornings usually starting at | 
he bowling alleys are in on it too. Big 
gest pin emporium in town, Scatt 
Bowling Recreation, stays open all night 
on Fridays and Saturdays; to help mat 
ters along it has organized a Boeing A 
craft Swing Shift Bowling League 
meets every Wednesday morning at 
a.m. and bowls for three or four hou 
The seven other large bowling places 
the city are now also laying out lat 
shift operations. 
e Late Shows—Virtually all the larg 
| movie houses feature continuous lat 
shows Saturday nights and business | 
good. For several years Seattle has ha 
a few all-night theaters. ‘They report 
about a 10% increase in their all-night 
business “take.”” Biggest increase in 
| patronage comes between the hours of 
12:30 a.m. and 1:30 a.m. when the late 
| shifters get off work. Theaters likewise 
report that more men are attending 
| afternoon shows, mostly night workers 
| “catching” a movie before going on the 
| job. 
| @ "Round the Clock—Three of the city’s 
| seven radio stations now operate al 
| night. KRSC, a record broadcaster, cul 
tivates the war worker by emphasizing 
“news and records from 6 a.m. to | 
a.m.”; requests come in at all hours of 
the night. Two chain outlets, Blue Net 
work’s KJR and Columbia’s KIRO, are 
also on the air 24 hours a day. 
Practically all of Seattle’s 1,400 res 
taurants, which boast a 40% increase in 
business over the levels of last year, art 
staying open at least one or two hi 
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ter at night. A few don’t close their 
joors at all—an innovation for Seattle. 
Breakfast trade is up 30%, but the figure 
fers to a time of business, the morn- 
ng hours, rather than a type of meal, 
‘or breakfast is likely to be eaten at any 
our of the day in Seattle. 

~ Naturally, the town’s beer taverns are 
hooming, with sales up 27% so far this 
vear over the same period of 1941. 
faverns can handle only beer and wine 
and can operate only from 6 a.m. to 
| am. on weekdays. There’s no Sun 
dav business at all. 

War workers have to do most of thei 

hard liquor drinking at home. As hold- 
ers of state permit cards, they can buy 
liquor at standard prices in the state 
liquor outlets. On the way home they 
stock up with mixers at the beverage 
ores which are doing a land-office busi 
ness. There are, of course, a few “speak 
easies,” but a sensational murder in one 
of them last year worked up such a 
public stir that they’ve been pretty well 
cleaned out for the moment. 
e Catering to Surest Customers—Gaso- 
line stations traditionally have opened at 
7 a.m. and shut down at 7 p.m. Now 
most of them (especially those near 
where war workers live) stay open all 
night and close during the quietest 
hours of the day. Incidentally, late-shift 
workers on the way home often leave 
their cars for grease jobs. Smartly | 
enough, gasoline retailers definitely are 
catering to war workers as the one source 
of business that should last the longest. 
lire and gas rationing has taken its toll 
of regular trade, but the war workers 
will be the last to be hit. 

Parking-lot operators in the down- 
town area don’t close at midnight any 
more, especially on Friday (payday at 
Boeing) and Saturday. If they did, | 


they'd lose a good part of the booming | 
business they now enjoy from war work- 


Night-shift workers in Seattle have | 
taken to_ roller skating in all-night | 
rinks in a big way as relaxation after 
the 4 p.m. to midnight trick in war 
production plants. 
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“LIKE CUTTING 
THROUGH BUTTER 
... PHILLIPS SCREWS 
TAKE THE HARD WORK 
OUT OF FASTENING” 


“AND DON’T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE” 


Easier Screwdriving e Freedom from 
Accidents e Tighter Seating = 50% Less 
Assembly Cost with Phillips Screws 


You’d know the difference if you were 
doing the job. In fact, executives who 
have their own home workshops are usu- 
ally the quickest to see the advantages 
of the Phillips principle and adopt it for 
their firm’s assembly work. 

It really is easy to drive Phillips Re- 
cessed Head Screws. You get a better 
“grab” on the screw because the driver 
point and Phillips recess make a snug 
fit. There’s no danger of the driver slip- 
ping, so you don’t have to spend a good 
part of your effort holding it in you 
just keep turning. And there are more 
jobs on which you can use power drivers. 


Translate this ease of driving into 
time and then time into dollars. An 
operator can, on the average, cut 
fastening time in ha/f. Figure it out for 
yourself — then add the savings you get 
from using fewer screws (better holding 
power often reduces number or size of 
screws needed), spoiling fewer screws 
(no split screw heads) and eliminating 
the cost of resurfacing screw-driver 
scars. 

The Phillips Screw is certainly the 
modern fastening method which 
means ‘“‘better”’ and “‘more economical.” 
Any of the firms below can supply you. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEC (arexe ar Lowen cost) 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, It. 

Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 

The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Th Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mig. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


The 
Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, III. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, I. : 

ington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
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ASPHALT 


SPECIALTIES 


a 


IMMEDIATELY 


AVAILABLE! 


Asphalt specialties, compounded to 
meet your requirements, can be 
delivered promptly from Wishnick- 
Tumpeer’s two conveniently located 
plants! 

Pioneer Asphalt Compounds are 

produced from carefully chosen raw 
materials... selectively blended and 
processed to exact specification... 
subjected to rigid laboratory inspec- 
tion. These asphalts have been serv- 
ing the nation’s industries for 42 
years, in the manufacture of such 
diversified products as rubber, paint, 
paper, insulating and waterproofing 
compounds. Today they are playing 
an even more vital role in the manu- 
facture of submarine batteries. . . in 
the construction of underground 
hangars. ..in paving for airport run- 
ways, roads and streets...in pro- 
tective coatings for shipping airplane 
parts ...in electrical equipment and 
rubber products essential to victory. 
And skilled research technologists in 
Wishnick-Tumpeer’s research labora- 
tories are constantly at work devel- 
oping new compounds for many other 
purposes. 

If you need asphalt specialties— 
and need them in a hurry—bring 
your problem to us. We are ready to 
assist you in selecting or creating 
specifications for an asphalt that ex- 
actly meets your requirements—that 
can be delivered to you without delay 
—that will assure uninterrupted pro- 
duction in your plant. 

A complete line of asphalt paints is 
also available. Write for information. 


WISHNICK - TUMPEER, INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Ave., N. E. 


Witco Affiliates: Witco Oil & Gas 


Company * The Pioneer Asphalt Company * Panhandie 
Corbon Company * Foreign Office, London, England. 


SO 
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New York, 295 Madison Ave. * Boston, 
141 Milk St. * Chicago, Tribune Tower 


the Trianon Ballroom, one of Seattle’s 
largest, for the weekly “Swing Shift 
Dance” for night workers in war pro- 
duction plants. Other dance halls 
stage similar parties. They begin at 
1:30 a.m. Sunday morning and usu- 


More than 2,000 dancers crowd into 


ally run until 5 a.m. Also a group 
of workers at Boeing Aircraft C 
rents the main ballroom of the Olym 


pic Hotel for weekly  swing-shitt 
dances. All this brings more night 


business for restaurants, 
tions, and parking lots. 


gasolin Sta 


cis going to late shows and to late-shift 
parties and dances. 
@ Capacity Job for Cleaners—The laun- 
dry, cleaning, and dyeing business has 
increased about 50% over last year. ‘The 
Chinese laundrymen, who never did be- 
lieve in closing their shops before mid- 
night at the earliest, are having a field 
day. Now you can see their lights burn- 
ing at almost any hour of the night. 
Big laundry establishments that pro- 
vide “Drop Bundles Here” service at 


| night are finding an especially marked 


increase in that kind of business. Virtu- 
ally all of the 16 major laundry plants 


| in the city would like to stay open at 


night, 


but they haven’t been able to 
work out a satisfactory labor deal. 

e Not Enough Clerks—The labor short- 
age is the problem which principally 
stymies retail stores in trying to solve the 
war workers’ shopping problem. By and 
large, night workers make out better 
than day workers. ‘Those who work the 
evening shift can shop before they go 
on the job, while those who work the 
midnight-to-morning shift can shop at 
virtually any hour of the day that best 
suits their sleeping schedule. 

About the only way that day workers 
can get to the stores during normal busi- 
ness hours is to go directly from the job 
without stopping to wash up or change 
clothes. Laborers, particularly woman 
workers, can’t regard that kind of sched- 
ule with any relish, but the great num- 


| ber of tin hats and overalls which can 


be seen in downtown Seattle any late 
afternoon is evidence of the fact that, 


like it or not, day workers haven’t much 
choice in the matter. The situation is 
particularly tough for those families ir 
which both the husband and wife work 
and their number is steadily increasing 
Trafic congestion between the hours of 
4:00 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. only adds to the 
day workers’ shopping difficulties. 

e Later Hours Help—The stores havc 
made a start toward working out a solu 
tion. On May 21, the department store 
initiated later opening and closing hours 
—from 10:30 a.m. to 6 p.m., rather than 
from 9:15 a.m. to 5 p.m. Similarh 
varicty stores have gone on a 9:30 a.m 
to 6 p.m. schedule instead of 8 a.m. ti 
5:30 p.m. 

Smaller general retail stores along th« 
main streets in outlying residential dis 
tricts haven’t encountered so severe a 
problem because they have long been 
accustomed to staying open one night a 
week till 9:30. Because of increased 
business many of them are considering 
late operation two or three nights 
week. Drug and grocery stores havc 
generally instituted later opening and 
closing hours. 

. Night Shoppers Insistent—As an indi 
cation of how eager the war workers aré 
for night shopping, one of the leading 
downtown jewelry stores, Weisfeld & 
Goldberg, Inc., reports that on inv¢ 
tory nights when the lights are on in the 
store, hundreds of would-be customers 
knock on the doors. 

Two banks have been experiment ng 
with night operation. Early in May, the 
Seattle Trust and Savings Bank and the 
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@ The machines and materials 
which are the sinews of modern 
war are produced in much the 
same way as the things we make 
and use in times of peace. Pro- 
duction in war or in peace is a 
matter of moving certain raw 
materials from their sources to a 
common assembly point and fab- 
ricating them into usable or 


consumable goods. 


Transportation to and from the 
point of assembly is, and will 
always be, a primary factor in 
production. To maintain our war 
production at necessary levels, 


transportation must do its part or 


the program bogs down. River 


transportation is meeting the 
challenge of war-time produc- 
tion. In 1941 approximately 
100,000,000 tons was handled on 
the Mississippi River System. This 
will be surpassed in 1942. 


River transportation today is 
fast, efficient, economical. It is as 
modern as the fighting equip- 
ment that carries America’s an- 
swer to the Dictators. And it is 
playing an increasingly import- 
ant part in the all-out war pro- 
duction program which will make 


that answer final and conclusive. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PitTtTsBuRGH, PA. 


CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PittTsBuRGH, PA. 
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PAPER 


is importan 4too 


Cains wisely the paper which you 
assign to important record keeping, 
accounting, clerical and correspond- 
ence work. Representing perhaps the 
smallest item in terms of total cost, 
good paper plays a major part in the 
efficient production and use of busi- 
ness records. Conversely poor paper 
— or paper not suited for the pur- 
pose can take a heavy toll in lost 
time, wasted energy, needless irrita- 
tion and even costly mistakes. 

Since 1863, the Byron Weston Com- 


pany has specialized in high grade 
cotton fibre content papers the 
only kind of paper to which you 
should assign important work of rec- 
ord keeping and communication. The 
Weston line includes papers for per- 
manent records; for accounting, office 
and factory forms; for machine book- 
keeping and card record systems; 
and for letterheads, documents and 
notices. Your printer or paper supplier 
will gladly help you select the right 
Weston paper for each specific job. 


PAPER BUYERS: Keep in touch with the latest news and infor- 
mation about paper, briefly digested in Weston's Papers, a publica- 
tion for paper buyers. To receive a copy, write Department A 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Massachusetts 
IF IT'S WORTH KEEPING, KEEP IT ON A 


WESTON paweé 


LEDGERS 
GYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 
{Extra No. 1, 100% New White Cotton and Linen Clippings) 
DEFIANCE LEDGER (100% Cotton Fibre Content) 
WAVERLY LEDGER (75%) CENTENNIAL LEDGER (75%) 
WINCHESTER LEDGER (SO%) BLACKSTONE LEDGER (25%) 


DEFIANCE INDEX (100%) WINCHESTER INDEX (50%) 
WESTON’S MACHINE POSTING INDEX (50%) 


MACHINE ACCOUNTING 
TYPACOUNT LEDGER (75%) 
WESTON'S MACHINE POSTING LEDGER (50%) 


INDEXES BONDS 

WESTON'S BOND (Extra No. 1, 100%) 
DEFIANCE BOND (100%) 
HOLMESOALE BOND (75%) 
WINCHESTER BOND (50%) 
BLACKSTONE BOND (25%) 


Washington Mutual Savin; 
gan staying open until 8 p.n 
nights. It’s been a conside: 
On an average Friday night 
have been doing as much 
| they do on Saturday morni 
@ Staggering Schedules—Aq\ 
| hours of operation for departn. it sto,,. 
is, of course, only one part | 
readjustment which Seattle’s \\ \:', 
portation Committee is tryin; 
Staggering the hours of emp nt » 
that the traffic flow along pri ip 
attle thoroughfares will be reg); 
its primary concern. Althoug}, \ irty,)), 
| every machine shop and metal \workj; 
plant in the city is operating at capa 
on government contracts, th« 
the war work—and employment —i: 
centrated in half a dozen large factor 
often located at points served only | 
one or two highways. This is a chara. 
teristic of virtually every major defen 
center in the country. 
| No. 1 employer in Seattle is Boeing 
| which, in addition to its big Flying 
Fortress factory, will soon have in oper. 
ation a new $16,000,000 unit to produce 
Navy patrol bombers. ‘Then, in additio; 
to the Puget Sound Navy Yard, the: 
are several big and rapidly expanding 
shipyards—Tacoma-Seattle Shipbuilding 
| Co. (destroyers), Associated Shipbuild 
ers (mine sweepers and seaplane tend. 
ers), Washington Shipyards (seaplane 
tenders), and Winslow Marine Rai 
ways, Inc. (mine sweepers)—as well ; 
| smaller yards turning out a misccllam 
of boats—mine layers, crash boat 
barges, wooden mine sweepers, tugs. 
@ On the War Front—Finally, Scattle is 
a big supply center, boasting both Nav 


| and Army Quartermaster depots, and it 


is the point of embarkation from which 
are being shipped all the men and mate- 
tials to fortify Alaska. Inevitably, it 
docks are going to be busier than ever 
At least, Seattle hopes so, for, while it 
isn’t worried about the Japanese attack 
on the Aleutian Islands, it can’t lose 
sight of the fact that it is now closer t 
the actual war front than any other 
American city. 


VIRGINIA—OIL’S 24TH STATE 


The number of oil-producing states 
was raised to 24 early this month when 
a high-gravity well in Virginia wa 
brought in. The new production was 
not much of a surprise to oil men, since 
the well is located in Lee County at the 
extreme western end of the state, and 


only 40 miles from a producing arca 


in eastern Kentucky. With the dis 
covery, oil geologists believe that a nar- 
row belt stretching 500 miles from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama may be opened 
up to prospecting. The geological for- 
mation of this belt indicates that com- 
mercial oil pools are rare, but that ! 

oil is exceptionally high grade wie 
found. 
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Movie Pact Flops 


Vital portions of famous 
decree now inoperative. “Unity 
plan” is evolved, and modified 


block booking is on way back. 


\Vithout shedding a single tear, the 
motion picture industry and the Depart- 
ment of Justice have buried the heart 
of the famed movie consent decree after 
but a year of flickering life (BW-—Sep. 
6'+1,p32). On June | two of the de- 
cree’s main clauses—one forbidding the 
sale of films in blocks greater than five, 


and the other forbidding sales unless A e 
each film has been completed and ex- 1. 
hibited to the trade—became inoperative. q a | Ul Or 
e Voided by Holdouts—Inasmuch as the ‘ 

Department of Justice has been unable 

to make Columbia, Universal and United J 

Artists sign the legal document, the five War VV Or 
original signers—Loew’s, Warner Bros., 

Paramount, RKO, and 20th Century- 

Fox—have been reprieved from further 


compliance. | SHAW-BOX ‘Load Lifter’ electric hoist was 
So now there’s a scramble to substi- designed for tough, grueling work, long working 


tute a different type of marketing sys- . . ° aga 
tem, acceptable to producers, exhibiters, days and indefinite years of hard service. This ver- 


and, of course, Thurman Arnold. And satile hoist now takes on the extra burdens of all-out 
right off it’s abundantly apparent that a war production. It lifts most at the least cost due to 
modified system of block booking (sell- its special features: 

ing films only in multiple lots) and 

blind selling (contracting 6 films be- 1. “One-point” lubrication. 

fore they’re made) are on the way back. . ; 

¢ Uslly Progresn—Favoring this partial 2. Hyatt Roller Bearings and Ball Bearing Motor. 

return to larger sales are the Big Five 3. Safety upper stop; lower blocks; sure brakes. 
signers of the consent decree and the 4. Two-gear reduction drive; sealed against oil leaks; 
major exhibitor associations. ‘They've steel interchangeable suspension. 

banded together into a United Motion 

Picture Industry Council, have worked 

out a “unity plan” supposedly accept: ‘Load Lifter’ electric 

en of the nation’s 17,000 hoists are built with lilt. 

So far as its sales angles are concerned, | ing Capacities of 500 Ibs. to 
the “unity plan” calls for disposition of | 40,000 Ibs. in all combina- 
films in groups numbering up to 12 fea- tions required for indus- 
ture pictures. Five units in each group trial lifting necessities. 


must be “trade shown” prior to sale. r 
That is, the films must be completed hey are adaptable to 


and screened for the buyers. The re- almost every working 


z 
4 
< 


( MANNING 


maining seven units need not be com- condition within their 
pleted when sold, and certain cancella- capacities. Send for Bul- 
itors who make a blind purchase. 
e Still Not Interested—Not everybody 

favors the “unity plan,” however. For 

one thing, Columbia, Universal and 

United Artists are more or less ignoring 

it. Since they never signed the consent 

about successor plans. 2 : 

For another thing, a group of inde- ; / OLSTS 

pendent producers are trying to drum up 

some really active opposition. Calling 

themselves the Society of Independent MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
Motion Picture Producers, these dis- MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
‘enters include Charles Chaplin, Walt Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load-Lifter’ Hoists and other liftin ecialties 
Disney, Samuel Goldwyn, Alexander Makers of Ashcroft Ganges, Hence veer Consolidated Safety and Relief Volves and 


tion privileges would accrue to exhib- letin 350. 
decree, they aren’t particularly bothered 
Korda, Mary Pickford, Hunt Stromberg, ‘American’ industrial instruments. 
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And of the other fast bombers pro- 
duced by Glenn L. Martin, are en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities 
as fine as any in existence. 


At the great Martin plants the en- 
gineering and research buildings, the 
administration offices, 10 first-aid 
rooms, and 4 cafeterias are all air con- 
ditioned throughout with Frick Refrig- 
eration. 

The Paul J. Vin- 
cent Company, 
Mechanical En- 
gineers and Con- 
tractors who are 
Frick Distributors, 
have installed no 
less than 36 Frick 
refrigerating ma- 
chines for Glenn 
L. Martin, for va- 
rious purposes. The 
combined cooling 
capacity of these 
machines is equiv- 
alent to the melting of over three 
million pounds of ice a day. 


Two of the 36 Frick Refrig- 
erating Machines at the 
Glenn L. Martin Ptants 


If you, too, can use refrigeration to 
advantage on Victory work, get in 
touch with the nearest Frick Branch or 
Distributor. 


FR DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


David Selznick, Walter Wanger, and 
Orson Welles. Their gripe over the 
“unity plan” is that it would permit the 
Big live to sell an aggregate of 60 pic- 
tures at a whack, and thus crowd the 
independent group out of the market. 
So they’re petitioning ‘Thurman Arnold 
not to accept any plan which permits 
blind selling. 

e Antitrusters’ Attitude—The Antitrust 
Division’s ideas aren't yet known, but ex- 
pectations are that it will half-heartedly 
string along with any plan favored by the 
exhibitors. That the original decree was 
not regarded by the Antitrust Division 
asa shining victory is an open secret. It 
was hurriedly patched together at a time 
when ‘Thurman Arnold lacked man- 
power, time, and money. So any suc- 
cessor plan may be glossed over until the 
Antitrust Division on some future occa- 
sion finds the opportunity to make its 
big killing—that is, attempt to divorce 
production and exhibition among the 
Big Five. 

All in all, the “unity plan” seems to 

stand a good chance of acceptance. Nor 
is it surprising that independent exhib- 
itors, who have yelled about block- 
booking and blind selling for 30 years, 
are now agreeing to modified forms of 
these practices. 
e Other Grievances—Actually, the yell- 
ing of the past was largely a camouflage 
to stir up sympathy against other griev- 
ances, notably the ownership of theaters 
by the Big Five, and the woes of clear- 
ance and zoning (spacing of play dates 
as to time and geography). 

The independent exhibitor, down 
deep in his heart, has a distinct sym- 
pathy for block booking, believing that 
the more films he buys at once, the 
cheaper the price. More than one exhib- 
itor grumbled that the consent decree’s 
outlawing of sales in groups of more- 
than-five boosted prices. Similarly, op- 
position to blind selling is largely aca- 
demic. 

@ What Independents Want—W hat in- 
dependent exhibitors really want is the 
guarantee of less competition from pro- 
ducer-owned chains, and the privilege of 
canceling films after they're purchased. 
Two windfall factors have helped the 
“unity plan” over these humps: (1) busi- 
ness is good, alleviating the necessity for 
wholesale cancellations, and (2) WPB’s 
ban on theater construction has stopped 
the expansion of the producer-owned 
chains. 

The “unity plan” is due for presenta- 
tion in court this month. When it’s 
finally evolved, it will embrace sugges- 
tions for solving many another industry 
problem aside from the marketing difh- 
culties, though the latter are of para- 
mount importance. 

Meantime, only one major section of 
the old consent decree remains in force. 
That one deals with settling industry 
flareups through the American Arbitra- 


tion Assn. 


Fishing Gloom 


Tackle manufacturers ca.’ 
even use plastic now; fishhook 
makers, however, do get stec!| 
though output is cut 50%. 


Morticians’ conventions are hectic 
gay compared with last week’s Chic 
mecting of the Associated Fishing ‘Ta 
Manufacturers. On orders from Wa 
ington, the manufacturers successiy 
renounced during the past year first | 
scarcer metals, then imported mater 
such as bamboo, silk, and rubber. Wh 
stecl was denied them, they made oth: 
plans and ordered plastics. The oth 
day, the War Production Board del 
ered the coup de grace. In forbiddir 
the manufacturers the use of all plastic 
WPB virtually lopped off the industry 
head. 

e Little Chance for Conversion—At thei: 
funereal convention sessions, delegat: 

could see little hope—and said so. A fev 
can turn to making munitions on such 
shop equipment as the screw machines 
that formerly produced their small hard 
ware, but many of them have not even 
a prayer for salvation. 

‘The amateur fisherman is unlikely to 
feel any great scarcity of tackle this sea 
son. Merchandise for his 1942 use in 
vacationland waters is already in dealers’ 
stocks, hence Izaak can still buy his 
favorite make of reel, rod, or lure. Also, 
he can probably obtain all he needs of 
such piscatorial gewgaws as_ swivels, 
stringers, and spare tips for casting rods. 
e Break for Fishhooks—Practically the 
sole cheer amid the industry's encircling 
gloom last week was to be found in the 
little coterie of fishhook makers, and not 
all of these were tossing their hats in 
the air. Most fishhooks used in the 
U.S. formerly came from foreign pro- 
ducers whose cheap labor permitted 
prices lower than most domestic manu- 
facturers could meet (BW—Dcc.20'41, 

22). 

Before the war principal U.S. fish- 
hook manypfacturers were The Enter- 
prise Mfg. Co., Akron, and Wright & 
McGill Co., Denver. When lend-lease 
authorities last summer contemplated 
shipping a few tons of special steel to 
England for fabrication into millions of 
hooks which in turn would be re-ex- 
ported to us, there rallied to the side of 
these established firms a couple of new- 
comers, Bill DeWitt Baits Division of 
Shoe Form Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y., 
and Pachner & Koller, Chicago. U.S. 
fishhook makers won their point with 
WPB, and the steel stayed at home. 

e@ Newcomers Suffer—The lot of the 
hook companies excels that of all other 
tackle manufacturers because, effective 
July 1, they may obtain materials and 
produce hooks at the rate of 50% of 
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WASHINGTON AIRPO 


FAMOUS CROSSROADS familiar to war-active executives Washing- 
ton’s $16,000,000 National Airport, with over 250 plane movements 
per 24 hours. . . . Familiar, too, is the voice that pages you in the 
enormous lobbies and halls-——the voice of the OpERApDIO sound system 
—clear, far-reaching, instantaneous. High-geared industrial plants 
use identical equipment to broadcast voice, music, time-signals. 


RIGHT WITH WRIGHT. A: gigantic Wright Aeronautical Corp. (Albert 


Kahn, architect-engineer) employees are kept informed by sound. So 
successful is the OpERADIO paging and amplifying system, that equip- 
ment is being tripled to provide communication with areas not 
in the original installation. No matter how large or small your 
plant, Operapio helps. Acres of activity-——accessible to a voice! 


FASTER—WITH SOUND! Vital seconds are saved with Operapto... in the 
White House, the Bureau of Standards, many Navy Yards . . . war plants 
everywhere. Veterans in electronics, OpERADIO engineers focus 20 years of 
experience on the urgent needs of industry. Operadio Manufacturing Com- 
pany, St. Charles, Illinois. Export Division, 145 W. 45th St., New York City. 


RT...AT WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL 


NERVE CENTER. Traffic control of the 700-acre airport is directed 


from this panel, marvel of scientific efficiency. Equally efficient is th 
airport's OpERADIO system of microphones and amplifiers, which gives 
wings to words . . . conveys the vital message to the hurrying man in a 
flash. In modern war-production plants Operapio sound con 

serves executive time, builds worker morale, speeds all operations 


FINGER-TIP CONTROL. Just as efficient for inter-office communica 


tion is “FLEX IFONE,” another Operapio product. Give a command 
ask a question, get an answer—instantly! “FLEXIFONE” cuts 
down on executive motions, minimizes executive fatigue, pr 
vents telephone blockade! The real flexibility of Operapio per 
mits innumerable combinations for speeding action by sound! 


Voice of Production!” 


“OPERADIO 


@P symsBsot OF QUALITY SOUND 


COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
Engineered to embrace all, or any combination, of the following services: 
VOICE PAGING ¢ “FLEXIFONE” INTERCOMMUNICATION 
PUBLIC ADDRESS « MUSIC & RADIO «© SIGNAL & ALARM 


Licensed under U8. Patents of American Telephone and Telegraph Co. and Western Electric Co, Incorporated 
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What could be more vital to victory than a big marine 
crankshaft? But—what could be more unwieldy? And yet, see 
how a Yellow Strand Wire Rope Plaited Safety Sling* makes light 
work of handling this heavy, odd-shaped load. Strong, compact 
wire rope, rendered extra pliable and firm-gripping by our pat- 
ented plaiting, streamlines a difficult job...conserves steel by 
reducing sling bulk...speeds a major weapon to its post of duty. 


Your products—whatever their size, weight or shape—can 
be moved correctly and economically with these safe, easy-to- 
manage slings. Team them with Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope. Deliver the goods for the army of production. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories:St.Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


WIRE ROPE 
Plaited SAFETY SLINGS* 


Made of Yellow Strand Wire Rope for Safe Lifting in 

MILLS © SHOPS © FOUNDRIES + FACTORIES « WAREHOUSES ¢ UTILITIES 
POWER PLANTS « REFINERIES e ROUNDHOUSES « CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES 
*Patents: U. S., 1475859, 1524671, 2142641, 2142642; Canadian, 252874, 258068 
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| their 1941 output. For Enterpr 
for Wright & McGill this is , 
since they did whopping volun 
vear up to their plant capacitic 
the later-comers were then merc 

ting ready for big production. 

Pachner today employs about |7( 
workers, says he could keep less | 
dozen busy after July 1 under tl 
pending rule. Bill DeWitt ass« 
spent $100,000 last year perfectir 
tomatic machinery so that now h 
feed in steel wire at one end an 
out finished hooks, ready for heat 
ing, at the other; he declares he ma 
few hooks last year that it would n 
worth his while to operate his 
machinery under the official q 
WPB men at the Chicago meeting 
forth hope that the allowables of 
two newer firms might be revised 
ward to basing periods early in 194 
e@ Government Orders—Another 
for tempered jubilation among the { 
hook makers is government busin 
hook contracts carry priority ratings of 
A-l-a. An industry tradition holds that 
secing what trouble a fish gets into by 
opening his jaws has made its memb 
close-mouthed. But Wright & McGill 
in January announced receipt of an orde1 
for 60,000,000 cod and halibut hook, 
for shipment to Iceland, while Ente: 
prise mentions 30,000,000 units of th 
same class. Other government contracts 
outstanding are: Maritime Commission, 
hooks to be carried in all lifeboats; and, 
Army-Navy, hooks for tackle kits sup 
plied with the collapsible rafts carried 
in bombers. 


PRODUCER-GAS 
| At the request of the Ministry of 
Transport, London Transport, Ltd., is 
converting part of its fleet of buses to 
producer-gas to save gasoline. Pro 
ducer-gas is derived from coke or an 
thracite, and the conversion 
pected to save about 8,750 gallons of 
| fuel a year for each bus. 


is ex 
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Candy a Casualty | 


With two basic materials 
slready rationed, cut in volume 
which will raise hob with earn- 
ings) now seems inevitable. 


It’s a rare trade association meeting 
these days that doesn’t bear more resem- | 
blance to a wake than to the happy get- 
togethers of yesteryear. Last week’s con- 
-ention of the National Confectioners’ 
\ssn. in New York City was no excep- 
on. The sugar shortage is only the 
beginning of the confectioners’ troubles. 
e Trouble with Materials—Virtually all 
the candy manufacturers’ raw materials 
have been getting out of hand—and the 
tuation will be still more out of hand 
before ever it settles down. ‘The major 
raw materials for making candy are 
sugar, chocolate, vanilla, nuts, corn 
yrup, and ‘gelatin. 

“Not all of these are imported, but 
there is a disturbing aura of deep-sea 
shipping about at least three of them. 
With the scarcity of bottoms for any- 
thing not utterly essential to the war 
effort, the time has come when the war 
is about to make itself felt in the candy 
trade. Volume of candy consumed by | 
the U.S. public was $253,000,000 | 
(wholesale value) in 1935, was $365,- 

000,000 in 1940, and is estimated as 

$400,000,000 for 1941. 

e Changes in the Lineup—In 1942-43, 

the candy addict will find in his favorite 

shops fewer fudge types of confections, 

fewer bonbons, fewer and thinner-robed 

chocolate creams. There will be more 

chewy types of candy, more gum drops. 

Coconut promises to become a memory. 

Nickel bars may be lighter in weight, 

and penny sizes are likely to vanish from 

the scene. Foxier stores are experiment- 

ing with dipped grapes, apples and 

bananas. 

What throws the manufacturers for 
a loss is that, regardless of the variety 
of the candy, it nearly always contains 


one of the six basic raw materials. And | 


in two items they are already having a 
major type of rationing trouble. 
¢ Sugar and Chocolate—They have suf- 
fered a cut in sugar to 70% of the 
amount used in 1941 for May and June, 
and can only guess that whatever the 
Office of Price Administration does to 
them later will prove to be still worse. 
Last week the rationers imposed a simi- 
lar restriction upon chocolate and cocoa- 
bean products. Significance of the cocoa 
cut is that fully 75% of all American 
candy contains a heavy slug of choco- 
late. To add to the woes of the trade, 
inost of the vanilla in the country is now 
it manufacturers’ hands, and there has 
been a short Mexican crop. 
Raw-material consumption figures are 


put out by the National Confectioners’ , 
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You're looking at two men 


@ The firing line in this case is the inside of a giant 
locomotive. The men working here are contributing 
as much with their tools as they could with guns. 
They are two of the many men in Erie repair shops 
and roundhouses who are fighting day and night to 


“Keep ’em Rolling” for Victory 


These days, every Erie man is working \\ ff 
hard and fast in order that the materials WrAl f 
vise 


of war may be where they are needed tall Y 
when they are needed. vr 


Fis 


DUTY RAILROAD 


EAVY 


Phe constant demand for 


more and more ADVANCED 


PRAINING PLANES POWERED 


BY JACOBS ts a tribute to 


Jacobs Engineering and 


( raftsmanship. 


Jacobs efhieieney in design. 


economy of operation and 


dependability are recog- 


nized by thousands of 


Military and 


Pitete <i 


Commercial. 


JACOBS 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE CO. 


POTISTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA, U A 


U.S. EATS MORE SWEETS, BUT— 


Fewer Raw Materials Threaten Early Shortage 


- 
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Candy Sales 


| | } 
Dollar Volume of Ltt wa | 
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1939 Average 


60 
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1939 


Dore Deportmers of Commerce 


1940 
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Assn., giving a rough idea of the impor- 
tance of various items: 

ee eee $41,000,000 
Cocoa and cocoa products... 31,000,000 
Nuts and peanuts.......... 29,000,000 
Corn syrup and corn starch.. 15,000,000 


Dairy products ............ 5,500,000 
OO” Remy . 3,300,000 
CRU deink i ceaas kau’ 7,750,000 


e And So—Less Candy—Less sugar means 
less candy, say the confectioners; trying 
to stretch available sugar supplies to pro- 
duce as much candy as ever would prob- 
ably drive off consumers. The reason is 
simple: corn syrup, the plentiful substi- 
tute, is cheaper than sugar, hence the 
industry is already using as much as 
their products will stand. Adding more 
corn syrup would noticeably change the 
texture and the taste. Dextrose (corn 
sugar) has other, more urgent uses. 
Honey is high-priced. 

There is no substitute for chocolate, 
which is used not only as a flavor but 
also is often as much as 20% of the 
volume of a piece. Laboratory men 
know how to produce a synthetic choco- 
late flavor, but frankly admit it is 
nothing to brag about. What has here- 
tofore sidetracked their search for ac- 
ceptable substitutes has been the low 
price of the real thing. 

e As Regards Flavoring~Taking care of 
the country’s 1,200 major candy manu- 
facturers are probably 100 flavoring 
houses. They foresee no shortage of 
vanilla for nine months to a year. 

The next most popular flavors are 
plentiful: oil of peppermint is a major 
crop in parts of Indiana and Michigan; 
oil of wintergreen is one of the simplest 
and most satisfactory of synthetics, be- 
cause factory-made methy] salicylate is 
identical in every way with the natural 
product. Lemon and orange flavors are 
bountifully produced in the U.S. Dry 
flavoring extracts have made their ap- 
pearance, and manufacturers are thus 


avoiding this aspect of alcohol shortage. 


@On a Thin Margin—Some 90° of 
the candy produced in the U.S. goes 
into the 1¢, S5¢, and 10¢ business, and 
is sold on an extremely thin margin of 
profit. Hence, cutting down a factory's 
volume through shortage of raw mat. 
rials promises to play hob with earning 
Most probable development will be that 
candy bars will shrink in size, as the 
did in World War I, to maintain their 
accustomed price levels. No difficult, 
is expected with vending machines; thc 
silent salesman can handle smaller bars, 
but not bigger bars. 

Most candy emerges from the makers’ 
vats four to six months before it tickles 
the ultimate consumer’s sweet tooth. 
Thus manufacturers were loath to insti- 
tute price increases on finished goods 
which would adequately reflect the in- 
crease in their raw-material costs. Such 
a boost would have made wholesalcrs, 
retailers, and consumers scream. By last 
April, however, candy was coming out 
of high-cost inventories and a majority 
of confectioners put through price in- 
creases at the wholesale level—only to 
find that OPA with its General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation beat them to the 
gun by one month, freezing prices at 
their March highs. Thus, the industry 
now firids itself in a critical price pinch, 
and so far there’s no sign that Wash- 
ington will relent and let the increases 
go through as scheduled. 

It is because most candy is sold out 
of inventory that confectioners’ sales 
have been running around 30% ahead 
of last year so far in 1942 in spite of 
sugar and chocolate rationing. Within 
the next month or two, consumers prob- 
ably will begin to feel the rationing. 

The fancy- “pack field claims only 1.1 
of the industry’s volume, but expects 
more than its proportionate share of 
shifts. The Mrs. Snyder chain in Chi- 
cago—one of the leaders among tlic 
lady’s-name merchandisers—expects t 
cut radically into its selection of 4 


) 
) 
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L-O-F TUF-FLEX Solves Demands for a Glass 
that can take severe punishment 


Through a special heat temper- 
ing process, L-O-F transforms fine 
plate glass into a glass that is three 
to seven times stronger, three times 
more resistant to thermal shock, 
and many times more flexible. It’s 
called TUF-FLEX Heat Tempered 
Plate Glass. 

Here’s a glass that has been sub- 
jected to the most severe tests with 
the most amazing results. It has been 
jarred by constant vibration, drop- 
ped from unusual heights, tortured 
by temperature extremes, twisted 
through angles of 20 degrees, all 
without failure. 

The uses of Tuf-Flex are practi- 
cally unlimited. It takes the pound- 
ing of the sea as porthole glass. It 
serves as protective shields on ma- 


chine tools. And because of its high 
resistance to thermal shock it is 
proving most successful as lenses in 
giant searchlights and as glass win- 
dows for oven doors. 

On your own Main Street, Tuf- 
Flex is probably serving many mer- 
chants as modern all-glass doors. It 
also serves in display windows and 
cases where extra strength and pro- 
tection are needed. An added safety 
feature is the fact that when Tuf-Flex 
glass is fractured, it disintegrates into 
small, relatively harmless crystals. 

Quite likely Tuf-Flex may prove 
the answer to a problem in your busi- 
ness. Our engineers will gladly dis- 
cuss it with you. Libbey. Owens. Ford 
Glass Co., 1360 Nicholas Building, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


LIBBEY: Owens - ForD 
Quality PHA G@eaa Products 


IS 
Prompt DELIVERY 


onty ONE WART 


a today’s rush production schedules, 
ready availability is an outstanding 
feature of the Torrington Needle Bear- 
ing. Thanks to a program of steady ex- 
pansion, Needle Bearings can be deliv- 
ered promptly in standard sizes and types 
on all priority orders. 


But the features that first won industry- 
recognition for the Needle Bearing are 
now important wartime advantages, too. 
See if you don’t agree that each one fills an 
immediate need, simplifying your prod- 
uct design and speeding production. 


YOU SAVE TIME installing the Needle 
Bearing. It is built as a single compact 
unit. One quick operation presses it into 
place in the housing. Here is modern 
design for today’s high speed produc- 
tion line methods. 


YOU CONSERVE VITAL MATERIALS. The 
Needle Bearing’s small outside diameter 
represents a material saving in itself. And 
this in turn enables you to reduce the size 
of surrounding members, conserving still 
more materials for needed use elsewhere. 


JME FEATURe 


YOU ELIMINATE EXTRA PARTS 
and assembly steps. The Needle 
Bearing stays in place without 
the aid of retaining rings, wash- 
ers or end plates. And efficient 
lubrication eliminates the need 
for all but occasional renewal 
of lubricant. Both of which 
again save vital materials. 


YOU IMPROVE PRODUCT PERFORMANCE. 
The Needle Bearing’s high load capac- 
ity, low power consumption and long 
life make improvements possible in your 
product design and operation. 


These advantages of the Needle Bear- 
ing—proven conclusively in thousands 
of applications—can help you guard 
against production delays that are more 
costly now than ever. Find out from a 
Torrington engineer how easily this 
unique bearing, available for prompt 
shipment on priority orders, can be 
adapted to your wartime designs. 


An application book lists many typi- 
cal uses—write, wire or phone for your 
copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON, CONN., JU. S. A. 
Makers of Needle and Bal! Bearings 
New York Boston Philadeiphic Detroit 
Cleveland Seattle Chicago 
San Francisco losAngeles Toronto 
London, England 


35 Torrington Needle Bearings are used 
in construction of 600 ampere, 1,500,000 
Kva outdoor type oil circuit breakers 
built by Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. Located at key points in mech- 
anism, the Needle Bearings aid in main- 
taining high-speed operation. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Used in the feed boxes of 12-inch to 18- 
inch heavy-duty and 17-inch to 24-inch 
Regal lathes manufactured by The R. K.- 
LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Needle Bear- 
ings reduce the need for maintenance at- 
tention, because of their simple, effective 
system of lubrication and their long life. 


R. K. LEBLOND 


varieties that customers may ; 
at. Bonbons, which are the t 
sugar of all candies, may vai Nit 
and fruit pieces should gain i: . 
e Packaging Difficulties—F ir, 
ter to the carriage trade are }; 
by packaging difficulties. Al 
sufhcient supply of findings ji 
hand, these will probably no‘ 
1942, say typical candymakers {hey 
are resigned to having lace pape: — nisi; 
cups disappear, brilliant colors to 
sober hues. Already Fanny \{.. hy 
swung from white to tan pap 
pings. 

Tin boxes are out, and st indard 
brands are likely to use wood \ 
in their place. Glassine paper : vet 
plentiful. Unfortunately for the candy 
trade, glassine is a cousin to the 
proof paper that is used in man id- 
lease and military food shipment 
its future is dubious. 

e Transparent Wrappings—Solc of 


sunshine in the packaging field lics in 
WPB Order L-20 about transparent 
wrappings. In recent years, pail candies 


have declined and transparent-wrapped 
packages have taken their place. he 
candy industry comes under thx 
tective umbrella that permits these con- 
tainers for food products; deliverics are 
said to be normal. 

While packaging is one of the con- 
fectioners’ majot worries, their prof- 
ciency in this field has been responsible 
for bringing in a number of war con- 
tracts which will help take up the slack 
left by rationing. Several candy makers 
are now packing other foods under goy- 
ernment contracts—notably, dehydrated 
milk, eggs, and vegetables for the armed 
forces and lend-lease. 

Still hanging heavy, heavy over candy 
is the threat of a 15% excise tax, now in 
committee in Congress. Leading manu- 
facturers trekked to Washington in 
April to urge the case against this pro- 
posal. Their principal arguments are 
that in the food industries candy is the 
fourth largest employer (60,000), has 
the ninth largest volume ($400,000,000 
wholesale), and uses $190 million worth 
of American agricultural products yearly. 


FEWER HOLIDAYS 


One of the less widely recognized 
casualties of the war production pro- 
gram is the legal holiday. Last year 50 
of the 313 weekdays were recognized 
as holidays in at least one of the 48 
states. But with the current emphasis 
on seven-day, 24-hour operation, work- 
ers in many industries have voluntarily 
relinquished holiday time-off, and sev- 
eral states have taken legal steps to rc 
duce the number of days observed. Most 
drastic action is that taken by the Ken- 
tucky legislature, which early this vear 


abolished all statutory holidays except 
the Fourth of July, Labor Day, and 
Christmas. 
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Easy Contracting 


That's the claim made by I" THE NE W. S 


Boston WPB officials for theirnew 


system of matching machines 
and jobs with simplified code. WITH BANTAM BEARINGS 


Despite the rapid blossoming and 
hopeful aspect of the Stanley Plan for 
developing subcontracting of war pro- 
duction orders (BW—May9’42,p22), it 
appears that the War Production Board | 
may not be entirely satisfied that the | 
shot has fallen squarely on the target. | 
At any rate, WPB is firing another ex- | 

-rimental burst, and it looks now as if 
the target is definitely bracketed. 

Latest trigger was pulled by Walter | 
H. Wheeler, Jr., New England regional 
director of WPB, who gathered 350 | 
New England prime contractors to- | 
gether on June 8 at Boston to explain a 
subcontracting simplification plan that 
wallows under the loose name of Job 
Definition and Critical Tool Service. 

e Evolutionary Process—Wheeler’s New 
Iingland Plan achieved its final form 
through a process of evolution. In some 
respects it is like the Stanley Plan, used 
by the Chicago WPB office; in others it ' 
is like the year-old Rhode Island Plan, : 
a system set up by the state industrial 


commission as a kind of clearing house FREEING ALOCOMOTIVE for other jobs isall in sion to provide maximum efficiency of anti- 


: : a day’s work for this worm drive towing friction operation in the limited space 
for machine tools. , winch shown moving freight cars to facili available. And, in addition, the high load 
All of these plans aim at the same | tate even loading. Built by Willamette capacity of Quill Bearings aids the Hyster 
objective, maximum use of available Hyster Company, it employs Bantam Quill Winch in handling many such tough jobs 
machine capacity. Chances are good Bearings in the idler gears of the transmis- __ efficiently and economically. 
that subcontracting by code will finally 
be a compromise between the Stanley 
and New England schemes. Until then 
the twe efforts will be tried out simul- 
taneously, Stanley in the Middle West, 
New England in the Northeast, without 
prejudice or controversy. 

More than a year ago the brothers 
I'recker, Joseph L. and Francis J., of 
Kearney & ‘Irecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
went to Washington to serve as subcon- 
tracting experts with the old OPM Con- 
tract Distribution Service (BW —Jan. 


11°41,p20) and while they were there } : a 

set up a list of 110 machines which they IN THE GIGANTIC TASK of moving America plies. Built by Freightways Manufacturing 
Ps. ota int # gee Sa eg, at war—‘‘Freightliners” provide swift, safe Company, these truck and trailer units use 

code y number [or the simple On | convoy for raw materials, munitions, sup- Bantam Quill Bearings for reliable service. 

venience of inter-office reference. ‘That | 


rm on which 55 of the machines are PROMPT DELIVERY OF SPECIAL BEARINGS is offered by Bantam because Bantam is 
¢ esignated as critical, now constitutes tooled-up to manufacture made-to-order bearings with a minimum of delay. And the 
the basis of the New England Plan. cooperation of Bantam’s experienced engineers is available to aid you in the design 
Such a list. of tools is also basic to the of such bearings. And on standard applications, remember that Bantam makes every 


" ” major type of anti-friction bearing—straight roller, tapered roller, needle and ball. 
Stanley Plan, but the New England list No matter how urgent your need or difficult your problem, TURN TO BANTAM. 


is a far simpler affair. The 110 machines 
listed in the New England are desig- 
nated by simple numbers. For example, 
number 67 is an automatic multiple 
screw machine with a capacity up to | 
inch, and number 32 is a centerless 


grinder (illustration, page 42). In con- B 
trast, the Stanley list recognizes many AI TAM, EAR! IN GS 
hundreds of types and sizes of tools, STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


each with a code designation such as 
ACGS, YAB, KHCl. Complicated as BANTAM BEARINGS CORPORATION e« SOUTH BEND « INDIANA 
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such a code system may seem, it has 
the advantage of extreme precision in 
designating particular tools. 

@ How the Code Works—If a prime cot - 
tractor, operating under the New Eng- 
land Plan, needs to find a centerless 
grinder for so many hours of operation, 
he fills out a job-definition form describ- 
ing the part to be made, stating the 
priority rating which it bears, total num- 
ber of units wanted, minimum to be 
delivered cach week, weight of each 
part, kind of material needed and 
whether it is provided by the prime con- 


tractor or not, and whether tools, dies 
and jigs are provided with the job. ‘Then, 
since the key number used to describe 
the machine needed for the operation 
is not coded to fine size and ultimate 
tolerance (most jobs don’t need it), a 
description of the operation or series of 
operations is amplified by further state- 
ments in the form. ‘The more detailed 
Stanley Plan requires no such verbiage, 
of course, but the basic idea behind the 
lists is the same. 

At this point the two plans move in 
opposite directions. Where the Stanley 


Plan broadcasts through a week! 4; 
rectory the jobs to be farmed o; 
New England Plan sets up a | 
house in the WPB office and neve: 
tifies either party to the other 1 
reasonable chance for a dicker 
sight. 

e Balancing Supply and Demand—.) 
cifically the local field office’ of RB 
receives from the prime contractor b 
definition showing how many how 
required on what kinds of machine, |t 
also receives from potential subcon 
tors forms listing available machinc fa- 


€ 


Machine Facilities 


56 Automatic - Over 24" Diameter 


SCREW MACHINES 


63 Automatic - Single - To 3/8" 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 
INDEX CLASSIFICATION = MACHINE FACILITIES 
1 BENDING “ 
BORING 57 Jewelers 
2 Horizontal - To 2" Bar 58 Tool Room 
; , We 0 59 Miscellaneous 
* 4 * - To 4" Bar and Over an a 
* 5 Vertical - To 54" 60 Hand - To 3/8 
 '? - To 84" 61 Qn - Tol 2 
® . aa = To 120" 62 - Over 1 
. 2 * - Over 120" ° 
* 9 Jig Borers ° 64 2 - Single - 1 
* 10 Miscellaneous Precision - Heald - Excellotype Ss 65 " 
e ll BROACHING 66 x 
DRILLING as 
12 Miscellaneous and 3ench ss 
*  —_—_ 


- Single To 3” 
- Single - Over 3" 
- Multiple - To 3/8" 


68 - Multiple - To 1" 
a a eee i 
_— ' 


aI 


When contractors and would-be sub- 
contractors, operating under WPB’s 
New England plan, want to get to- 
gether on a deal, they talk to each 
other in code—and the conversations 
clear through the local WPB field 
ofhice. The code is a list of the most 
common machine tools, simply des- 
ignated by numbers running up to 
110 (above). There are many more 
than 110 different kinds of machine 
tools. To get around this difficulty, 
the contractor provides the additional 
detail about the machines he needs— 


tolerances and minimuin size—on the 
form which he files with the local 
W PB office, describing the part which 
he wants to get made. On this form 
(below) the job is first given an official 
designation (Gear, Drawing #1624), 
and then the contractor indicates the 
priority rating which it bears (A10), 
the quantity needed (1,000 total at the 
rate of 100 a week), and the weight 
of the part (30 Ib.). Next he desig- 
nates what material is required (cast 
iron) and whether he supplies the ma- 
terial (No) or the dies and jigs to work 


it (Yes). Finally, in the description of 
the manufacturing operations comes 
the use of the code. The manufac 
turer indicates the machine needed in 
each operation (51, 51, and 41, plus 
additional designations of size and 
tolerance) and the total number of 
hours required for the full job. Hav- 
ing previously compiled a master list 
< all machines available in subcon- 
tractors’ plants throughout the region, 
the local WPB office can advise the 
contractor exactly what shops can best 
solve his parts-production problem. 


Job Definition rorm - WPB-740 
From: c 


Office Address: __12 Smith Street Person: 
New York City, New York 


See ory for instructions 


WPB File No, "9 2574 


6 ft 7 
P Tools 
RI dies Operations 
I jigs 
te) pro- [| (Use additional lines if more than three operetions are needed) 
R vided 
Part No, FI Yes 
or Identi-j T 
fication Y 


Gear 
DMG #1624 JAC 
Bracket 
DWG #187 
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@ Fifteen years ago a woman went to a 


certain hairdresser in Philadelphia with a 


picture torn from a newspaper advertise 


ment and said, “I want my hair to look just 
like that.” The same thing has happened 
countless times since with different pictures. 


different women. Surroundings are different 


too —for from a small beginning this hair- 


dresser has built up a large, modern estab- 


lishment with a large staff of operators. But 


one thing has been unchanged through the 


years. The picture has always been torn 


from this hairdresser's advertisement in The 


Evening Bulletin. 


tect this precious reader-confidence 


* Hair styles have changed from “spit 
curls” to “feather curls.” And tomorrow 
there will be something new . . . some- 
thing better. But some things never 
change. For years, The Bulletin has 
been an ingredient of business success 
forall kinds of Philadelphia enterprise. 


During the 37 years of Bulletin 
leadership in Philadelphia, there have 
been many changes in the newspaper 
itself. But The Bulletin is still The 


Bulletin. More people* turn to its pages 
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every day. They spend more time read- 
ing The Bulletin. More advertisers put 
more advertising into The Bulletin. 


In a very important sense, the rela- 
tionship between Bulletin advertiser 
and Bulletin reader has grown out of 
this one newspaper’s regard for the 
people it serves. Philadelphians have 
confidence in the advertising which 
The Bulletin brings them, because they 
have confidence in The Bulletin. Every 
reasonable precaution is taken to pro- 


Most advertisers understand this and 
approve, because it insures a more 
receptive audience for their own adver- 
tising. They know, too. that this funda 
mental policy of The Bulletin is one 
of the things that never change. 


* The circulation of The Evening Bulletin 
is over 600,000 daily, highest in the histor) 
of any Philadelphia daily newspaper. To 
day, more than ever before, this newspaper 
influences the whole Philadelphia market 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 
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DECREASED PRODUCTION COSTS INCREASED SALES 


N THE fiscal year ending MAY 31st, 1940, the COSMOS CO.* did a business 
of $3,210,671 and wound up $95,214 in the red. Without knowing the inside 
story, you might shrug this off as a case of bad management. 


The facts prove otherwise. They show that this well-operated company, producing 
a quality product, in good demand, was seriously handicapped by a financing 
arrangement which imposed many restrictions. Inability to supplement working 
capital with accommodations as needs required, resulted in production peaks and 
valleys that made unit costs excessive. 


On June Ist, 1940 the company began to finance through Commercial Credit by 
cashing their receivables and obtaining advances against inventory located in 
their premises. From that day the story was different. 


With an ample amount of working capital instantly available, production went on 
a regular schedule, and unit costs dropped. In five months, without any increase 
in sales volume, there was a profit of $59,465. 


As the year went on, the improved financial position permitted an expansion of 
sales, bringing additional profits in higher ratio. Comparison shows: 


AS OF SALES NET PROFIT 


5-31-41 (12 mos.) $3,907,080 $128,579 
11-30-41 ( 6 mos. 2,464,509 98,110 


Over the year-and-a-half period net worth increased from $719,647 to $957,745, 
and without any additional capital investment. 


* * * * * * 


Your financing program should be engineered to meet your particular needs, 
especially in these days when every company with a potential for war production 
work should be in a position to seek and accept Government contracts. We take 
quick and efficient action in working out plans to fit special cases. If you are 
interested, further information will be supplied on request. Write Dept. 1205. 


*A fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files, can be verified. 


Commercial Credit Company 


“NON-NOTIFICATION” OPEN ACCOUNT FINANCING 
* 
Baltimore 


Subsidiaries: Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 


GOOD BUSINESS NEWS 


cilities. ‘Thereupon WPB engin 
‘ the simple device of a marked ‘I 
scan their master sheet of mac! 
| ventories and time, match requii 
against facilities to discover nam« 
further into the intangibles of t! 
contractor's ability to do the wor} 
report to the prime contracto 
| “Here are your best two, four, 
| chances for getting that job don 
| WPB offices in the Northeas: 
been doing very much this same 
| for some time but more info: 
| Now the process is reduced to form: an 
| formulae. It is quick. It screens th 
prime contractors from inquirer ho 
could not do the job and saves su 
| tractors from chasing jobs they can't do 


| or that they arrive ‘too late to get I 
tends to localize work, since match} 
ers in WPB offices will find the nm t 
possible facilities. It involves no print 
| ing, publishing and national distrib: 
delay. It requires no involved c 

(although many complex jobs still 
| to be coded from blueprints in the W PB 
offices). 

@ Eliminating Bewilderment—F rom |); 
subcontractors viewpoint it is utterl 
simple because, in effect, the WPB 
office is reading a directory for h 
saving him from whatever puzzlement 
he might have digging through the Sta 
ley type of listings. (Actually, the puz 
zlement is apt to be apparent only on 
first acquaintance with the Stanley Plan: 
WPB officials in Chicago say that it 
soon vanishes, once manufacturers grasp 
the basic principles of the coding sy 
tems. ) 

Logical outcome of the two expe: 
ments would be a blending. If ever 
WPB office were armed with the New 
England job definition forms and thc 
critical tool lists, the matchmakers could 

| knock off everything that could be 
| matched locally in short order without 
stirring up distant inquiries. If, how 
ever, machines were not found to match 
prime contractors’ needs within the im 
mediate district, recourse could be had 
to the Stanley Plan directory which 
would widen the field to a regional Ol 
| even national search for the facilities 

Obviously the easy deals would screen 
out this way and the Stanley director 
would become a catalog of the toughest 
machine jobs in the country, well worth 
the trouble of publishing a directory to 
settle. 

@ Trial Spin—Meanwhile, the merits of 

the New England Plan will be tried out 
| on its home grounds. Philadelphia, New 
| York, and Cleveland are also expe 
| menting with it in part. When it get 
around to Chicago, base point of th: 

| Stanley Plan, the makings of the com 

| promise will be set. New England prim 


| contractors, by showing up at Wheele: 


initial launching of the plan in unus 
ally large numbers, demonstrated th¢ 
interest. After one look they went fu 
ther. They said they liked it. 
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pRP’s New Role 


Production Requirements 
lan on July 1 will become an 
industry-wide regulatory form, | 
not just a priority aid. | 


Formal issuance of the War Produc- 
sion Board order making it compulsory 

use the Production Requirements | 
Plan emphasizes the extent to which | 

e new and larger Purp is an industry- 

ide form of regulation rather than a 
umple priority aid extended to partic- 

ir firms. 
¢ All These Are Covered—Priorities Reg- 

ation No. 11 requires every firm to 
wibmit a PD-25-A application covering 
the third quarter if it uses more than 
55.000 worth of metal in the form of 
nnodes, bars, billets, blooms, blocks, 
stings (including die castings), cones, 
dust, extruded shapes, fabricated shapes, 
foil, forgings, ingots, pigs, pipe, plates, 
nowder, rails, refinery shapes, rings, riv- 
ts, rods, scrap, sheets, shot, skelp, slabs, 
trip, structural shapes and piling, tic 
plates and track accessories, tube and 
tubing, tube rounds, wheels and axles, 
wire and wire rods, wire products (in- 
cluding barbed and twisted fencing, bale 
ties, nails, staples, rope and strand). 

Firms must also use the Production 
Requirements Plan if they utilize more 
than $5,000 quarterly of ferro-alloying 
agents or oxides and other compounds 
of nonferrous metals. 
eA Few Not Included—Exempted, 
however, are the following nonmanufac- 
turing industries: transportation, utili- 
ties, mining, production and distribution 
of petroleum, communications, produc- 
tion of metal from ore or scrap, con- 
struction, and retail and wholesale dis- 
tribution. 

Once a firm is under Purp, the allo- 
cation of material made to it on its 
PD-2 
on its operations. It may not apply the 
PRP priority rating to more than the 
allocated quantities. In addition, it is 
not permitted to buy any more material 
even if it can get it without a priority 
rating. 
¢ Spreading the Supplies—Companics 
under Purp should so order the goods to 
which they are entitled as to spread de- 
liveries evenly over the three months of 
the quarter. There’s a maximum of 


production schedules or to place orders 
in minimum commercial quantities rec- 
ognized by the trade. 

Firms which have not yet received 
their PRP certificates from WPB on 
July 1 may be given special authority to 
go on using any present priority rating, 
cven though it may be scheduled to ex- 
pire June 30. 
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5-A certificate is an absolute ceiling | 


40° in any one month except where | 
more is absolutely necessary to maintain 


the autobiography of a war order 
that was filled on time..via GraybaR 


1 AM AN ORDER for electrical equipment to 
make one of America’s outposts efficient and alert. 
I call for 259 different articles . . . 6,039 individual 
not just “parts”, but a coordinated con- 


items... 
struction unit, complete with all the installation 


tools, right down to the soldering paste. 
x kk * 
THE THINGS I CALL FOR are made in 31 differ- 


ent locations, in 10 states from Massachusetts to 
Missouri, yet their mobilization did not await my 
arrival. Most of them were already at the Graybar 
anticipating just such needs. 


local warehouse... 


az 2 9 


PAPER-WORK DIDN’T DELAY ME. Graybar 
Order Editors knew how to comply with complex 
priority extensions. They knew where to wire for 
special items ... whom to call to expedite matters, 
Their “follow-up” system really worked. 


x *k * 
WAREHOUSING ‘“‘KNOW-HOW?”’ got me filled 


on time. From stocks and stock records in “apple- 
pie” order, specified items were quickly assembled. 
Nobody mistook PX2338 for PX2383. 


SKILLED PACKING heiped assure my safe arrival. 
Hardware ... lamps... delicate instruments ... 
all were protectively packed to meet export re- 
quirements. I was at the dock at the specified hour 


. complete! 


CMwn orders for electrical supplies to increase 


Your 
the efficiency of war plants, get the benefit of these same facili- 


ties when they go to one of Graybar’s local “mobilization points”. 

Graybar can help you conserve manpower, simplify purchasing, 
and speed up the delivery of critical needs. Why not make it a 
policy to take advantage of this “know-how”? 


yra e 4 


Mobilizutior 


points in over 8O cit 


utive Office 


Graybar Building, New York, N.Y. 


20,000 customers 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers... 


COMING TOO 
FAST FOR ME/ 


Boxes For 
Bullets 


and other war products are 
‘coming fast’’ thanks to 


F.M.C. 


NAILING MACHINES 


Drives 4 screws simultancous Nails sides and 
Ideal for screwing rate of 125 of 
ammunition bo boxes per bour, with only 


only one operator. 


nail 
pLATES 
10 
amMuUNIT 
Output is 350 to 400 ends or Output is 550 to 400 ends per 
hour, rope handles overlying 
the plates, 500 to 550 per hours 
otherwise. One operator 


covers per hour, depending on 


type and number of cleats, with 


only one operator 


show how your war effort can be aided with 


how 


Nailing Machines 


FOOD MACHINERY CORP. 


Our Catal ig May 


‘And So to Work 


Ride-sharing equalized by 
token system evolved in Cleve- 
land by White Motor executive. 
Men are grouped by districts. 


Getting the worker to his working 

place is a national problem. Many in- 
genious plans have been advanced, in- 
cluding the much-discussed Pontiac 
Plan (BW—Mar.28’42,p33), to conserve 
transportation facilities in the interest 
of the war production effort. 
e@ Business Man’s Idea—One _ business 
man who decided to make a personal 
contribution to solution of the problem 
was George H. Scragg, advertising di- 
rector of White Motor Co., Cleveland. 
Convinced that car owners in general 
did not realize the seriousness of the tire 
situation, he decided to carry the share- 
the-ride idea to new lengths. As a result, 
he is now able to hope that the average 
auto arriving at the White plant will 
soon be carrying four workers instead of 
the 1.53 average which he found in a 
survey last month. 

A primary objective of Mr. Scragg was 
to equalize the sharing. He felt that, 
while most people might be inclined to 
trade evenly, there would be consider- 
able chiseling—that the aggressors would 
ride free while the meek would inherit 
the load. 

e Token System—Sharing, therefore, is 
governed by celluloid tokens. Each of 
1,700 workers who have been driving an 
automobile to work (out of 5,700 total 
employment) receives 10 ride tokens. 


borrom toends | 


Through the use of a control map, a 
club member of the White Car and 


Rubber Conservation Plan locates 


RIVERSIDE DIVISION © Riverside, California | Other members with whom he can 
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He pays one token for each 
ride, to work or back home, « 
for a ride downtown to the m 
work. When he spends all h 
the only way he can get more 
up token-paying passengers. 

If a car-driving worker fill; 
round trip, with four token-pa 
sengers, he will accumulate en 
kens in one week to pay his far 
cars for the next month. ‘That 
fect operation of the plan wor 
worker drive his car one week a; 
it in the garage four wecks. § 
plan works perfectly, White ex 
will be satished if the ratio prov 
one to three. 

@ Districts Plotted—On a map 
Cleveland area (population about 
000), the White transportation 
plotted mile-square districts. Ea 
trict was numbered. Then Whit 
users were listed by departme 
which they work and by district 
bers showing the general locati 
their homes. 

By consulting the map and th: 
any worker can quickly find a px 
“ride.” A little telephoning mak 
definite. ‘To make trading even more 
simple, company parking lots near the 
plant are assigned so that workers from 
the same general location will keep their 
cars together. Windshield stickers iden- 
tify a car’s district, and lapel buttons 
identify ride-sharing workers as members 
of “White Motor Good Fellowship 
Club.” 

@ Pledge Is Signed—As part of the pro- 
motion for the plan, each ride-sharing 
driver signs a pledge recognizing the 
“acute situation regarding rubber and 
other vital materials needed for war putr- 


CAR AND RUBBER CONSERVATION PLAN 
CONTROL MAP 


share his car according to a token svs- 
tem. George H. Scragg (above), di- 
rector of advertising of White Motor 
Co., fathered the plan. 
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The shipping clerk in the far 
corner of the plant or the man 
in the office next to yours— 
they are three seconds away 
by the Teletalk route. 


It actually takes about as long 
to tell the simple movements 
that put you in touch with the 
man you want as it does to make them. 
Reach for Teletalk, flip a key, depress a 
lever, and talk. Your man, too, replies with 
the same directness. No third party is in- 
volved in the conversation ...no burden 
added to switchboards already busy with 
important incoming and outgoing calls 


Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
gives you more time for productive work, 
cuts walking and waiting, enables con- 

ferences to be held in less time than it 

would take to assemble the conferees in 

e one place if Teletalk weren't there to 

to get yo ur man WI th speed things up. In addition, Teletalk 
enables you to get needed information 

while you are talking on an outside line 

—saves time for the person calling and 

T & iL a TA L xX for you, and eliminates the delay and 


expense of call-backs. 


Teletalk high fidelity voice transmission 
invites use; the attractive cabinets are a 
credit to any office. There are models 
and special features for any need. In- 
stallation is quick, and op- 
erating cost is negligible. 
No wonder so many Teletalk 
users call Teletalk ‘‘indis- 


ae | 


pensable”’! 


The Teletalk dealer in.your 
community is qualified to 
recommend the equipment 
best adapted to your require- 
ments. He will show you, 
without obligation, how 
Teletalk can give you more 
time—today's most precious 
raw material. 


Licensed under LU. S. Patents of Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC yw ag 


cine, Wisconsin, 


rag 1909. Bapest J Depart- 
ment: peg Sf a St., N. able 
Address: “ARLA * New ys City. 


“tcletalk 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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poses.” He agrees to drive slowly and 
carefully, to maintain his car properly, 
to walk and employ public transporta- 
tion wherever possible, to share his car 
with other members, and to use wind- 
shield sticker and tokens according to 
rules. 

‘The envelope in which each driver 

receives his tokens, lapel button, and 
sticker also emphasises cooperation, 
promptness, consideration for the other 
fellow’s car (“if your clothes are oily, 
change them before leaving work”), and 
the fact that tokens and lapel buttons 
are made of nonessential materials. 
e Extensions of Plan—Scragg, who co- 
authored a text on bus transportation 
practice 19 years ago and once operated 
a bus line in C aba, suggested to local 
authorities that police-protected parking 
lots be provided at the far ends of public 
transportation systems. He believes the 
White plan could be extended so that 
groups of factories could share private 
transportation. 

Mayor Frank J. Lausche’s War ‘T'rans- 
portation Committee adopted a modified 
version of the White plan as a model 
for other Cleveland war industries. 


Wanted: Auto Dies 


And Detroit is willing to 
give them up for scrap, but it 
wants to hang onto those for 


1942 models. Drive is launched. 


Since last winter when manufacturers 
began to rip out assembly lines and tools 
in the process of converting their plants 
100% to war production (BW—Feb.21 
'42,p15), the automobile industry has 
been little more than the shell of its 
former self. Now the auto men are go- 
ing to sever even more completely their 
tics with the past—ties symbolized by 
the machines and dies which were used 
in earlier model years and which are 
now stacked in warehouses. 

The Automotive Council for War 

Production has promised the War Pro- 
duction Board’s Bureau of Industrial 
Conservation that the automobile in- 
dustry will “have as its goal the com- 
plete salvaging or scrapping of all obso- 
lete material.” 
@ Each Man’s Decision—Just how much 
scrap tonnage that is likely to mean is 
anybody's guess. The answer depends 
in good part on the definition of that 
word “obsolete,” and for the present 
the decision rests with the individual 
auto manufacturers. 

When Charles H. McArthur, head of 
the Industrial Salvage Section of the 
WPB bureau, began discussions with 
the auto men about melting down the 
old automotive equipment, it appeared 
that Washmgton was thinking in terms 
of the whole die pile. Auto men per- 
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R.G.&S. SAVED 


One of our few remaining narrow- 
gauge tailroads—the 162-mile Rio 
Grande & Southern in southwestern 
Colorado—gets a new lease on life be- 
cause it taps mighty mountains stored 
with strategic materials, and because a 
determined woman would not let it 
die. A relic of the silver boom days 
when it was constructed to connect 
Ridgeway and Durango, it had be- 
come two bankrupt streaks of rust 
last year when Mrs. Elizabeth Pellet 


of Rico, Colo., a member of ¢! 
legislature, set out to save the 
and won. After working stubbo: 
Washington for a month she wang 
$65,000 from the Defense Supplies 
Corp., an RFC subsidiary, for x habili 
tation of the road so that it could 
haul war-vital vanadium, lead and zin 
ores and concentrates to U.S. Vana 
dium Corp.’s mill at Durango. The 
R.G.&S. “Galloping Goose,” built 
out of a 1930 model Pierce Arroy 
hauls six to eight passengers and up to 
10,000 Ib. of less-than-carload freight. 


suaded him to let them see what they 
could do by means of a concerted drive 
but one which would be selective, with 
the old dies going on the scrap heap 
first, to be followed, as necessary, by 
those which were more likely to be 
needed at some future date for another 
run of replacement parts. 

@ Deliver—Or Else—Monthly reports on 
the amount of metal scrapped by each 
individual manufacturer are counted on 
to keep the heat in the drive, particu- 
larly when the threat of government 
seizure of all old dies hangs over their 
heads. Certain it is that the manufac- 
turers will do everything they can to 
avoid scrapping dies on 1942 cars, for 
the five-to-eight month period required 
for them to get back into production on 
automobiles again after the war might 
be stretched to  twelve-to-eighteen 
months if they don’t have the 1942 dies 
to work with. The large manufacturers, 
who have done more converting of exist- 
ing plant than the independents, are 
particularly eager to hang onto their 
dies, because without them they would 
be at an even more serious competitive 
disadvantage. 

e Expecting Too Much—Auto men are 
not too sanguine about their ability to 
satisfy the government's expectations. 
For one thing, they think those expec- 
tations are too high. Washington may 


be impressed with the fact that the dies 
which they used in 1942 cost $50, 
000,000 or more, without realizing that 
their scrap value may be only 2°% or 
3% of that figure, particularly when the 
decline in value resulting from the use 
of dozens and dozens of different alloys 
is considered. 

If the voluntary drive doesn’t pan out, 
WPB is likely to come back first with 
its proposal for the scrapping of all dies 
for cars earlier than a given mode! year 
—say 1937 or 1939. And that is going 
to work hardship on individual manutac 
turers too, for one manufacturer ma\ 
find that replacements for radiators on 
his 1936 model are fast-movers, while 
another may find that he has to run off 
some other part for a 1934 car. 

e Helping Out Elsewhere—Well aware 
of the need for heavy scrap, in addition 
to the light scrap which it has been fur 
nishing all along, Detroit can be counted 
on to do everything it can to further 
the scrap drive on a national basis and 
help non up the deficit which the stee! 
industry is encountering at its present 
rate of operation, consuming 4,500,000 
tons of scrap a month. Already the in 
dustry has set up a committee to ¢1 ws 
auto dealers in the national scrap « 
paign and persuade them to make thei 
garages the headguarters for local colle 
tions. 
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ARE YOU READY...? 


FIRE ISN’T what it used to be. 

Overnight fire hazards have in- 
creased a hundred-fold. Plants have 
been pressed into new methods of pro- 
duction, with new risks. Green hands 
tackle unfamiliar tasks, and storage 
is crammed with strange goods. 

Add to this the grim possibility of 
sabotage to defense material and your 
vital machine tools and dies... and a 
man has to be ready for anything. 

Are you ready? 

Experience has shown that there 
is one sure way to prevent damage 
from fire of any and every origin, at 
any and every hour, day or night... 


and that way is to stop fire at its 
source with Grinnell Automatic 
Sprinkler Protection! 


Built as a complete system by the 
leader in automatic sprinkler fire pro- 
tection, a Grinnell System is prefab- 
ricated to an engineered layout to 
meet your special requirements, then 
installed with minimum disruption. 
Once installed it will soon pay for it- 
self in reduced insurance premiums. 
Join the owners of fifty billion dollars 
worth of property protected by 
Grinnell. Write today! Grinnell Co., 
Inc., Executive Offices, Providence, 
R. I. Branch offices in principal cities. 


«. GRINNELL 
\y AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS 


For Production Protection 
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Questions and Answers 


Q: Suppose fire starts 
in an out-of-the-way 
place? 
A: To Grinnell 
Engineers there is 
* no out-of-the-way 
place. Your plant 
is protected top to 
bottom! 
Q: Can I afford it? 
A: A Grinnell System pays for it- 
self in an average of 6-8 years. 
Then, reduced insurance premi- 
ums pay you “cash” dividends. 


INSURANCE COSTS 
WITHOUT SPRINKLERS 


IM SORANCE AND 
SPRINKLER COSTS 


Ford Bargain Ends 


Company, eager to be rid 
of check-off, opposes renewal of 
old contract. Union wants what it 
had with additional concessions. 


What was perhaps the most startling 
contract ever signed by a major em- 
plover with a labor union expired this 
week. It was the one signed last year in 
Washington (BW —Jun.28’41,p40) by 
representatives of the Ford Motor Co. 
and C.1.0.’s United Automobile Work- 
ers Union 
e Unprecedented Provisions—lhe con- 
tract’s terms—a union shop, check-off of 
union dues, and payment of wages equal 
to those paid in any comparable compa- 
nies the union chose to name—were un- 
precedented in the auto industry. ‘They 
lost none of their dramatic quality be- 
cause they applied to Ford, whose labor 
relations policies had been for decades 
the country’s outstanding example of 
vigorous antiunionism. 

Washington agents are in Detroit to 
use artificial respiration in an attempt to 
keep at least the vital parts of the con- 
tract alive until a new one can be nego- 
tiated. ‘This won’t be hard to do, for 
neither the company nor the union 
wants the responsibility for starting a 
ruckus which may interfere with war 
production. But it may be a good many 
weeks before a new contract is signed. 
The company and the union have very 
different ideas about what the next con- 
tract should contain, and the influence 
of time and the National War Labor 
Board will most probably be necessary 
before they can get together. 

e@ Company Is Restive—I'o be sure, some 
of the strong talk emanating from both 
camps is the usual language of bargain- 
ing. But Ford has been restive under 
the “stranglehold” contract which it 
presented to U.A.W. With respect to 
industrial peace, the big inducement for 
signing such a contract, the company 
does not believe it got a quid for its quo. 

Actually, Ford has not had nearly the 
amount of trouble in its first year of 
unionism that General Motors and 
Chrysler experienced. ‘The union claims, 
of course, that this is attributable to the 
“all-out” agreement which Ford signed. 
Yet there have been enough stoppages, 
slowdowns, and altercations to convince 
the company that the union is unable to 
make good on its pledges of industrial 
harmony. And the company isn’t kid- 
ding when it says it wants to be rid of 
the check-off. 

e What the Union Wants—In a new 
contract, the union wants everything it 
had before, with these principal addi- 
tions: a $l-a-day wage increase, an es- 
tablished minimum of $1.10 an hour, 
a $100 war bond in lieu of vacations, 
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an increase in the number of grievance 
committeemen from the present one for 
each $50 employees to one for each 350, 
a wider union coverage area to include 
some white collar workers, a stricter sen- 
iority clause, appointment of an impar- 
tial umpire to decide grievances which 
can’t be settled by union and company 
representatives. 

Ford’s antipathy to the check-off and 
a desire to cut down the union’s power 
in its plants make the company opposed 
to a renewal of the old contract. And 
the company takes the position that 
nothing in the new proposals promises 
a happier relationship. 
@ As Regards Committeemen—F ord is 
not unwilling to try increasing the num- 
ber of grievance committeemen as the 
union suggests, but the company doubts 


Labor relations man is reportedly the 
role cut out for young Benson Ford 
(left), grandson of Henry and son of 
Edsel Ford (right). 


that it will be the panacea which the 
U.A.W. considers it. And Ford’s per- 
sonnel director, Harry Bennett, has 
made it clear that time spent in negoti- 
ating by any additional committeemen 
will not be paid for by the company as 
the practice has been. The union doesn’t 
want to play that way. 

Bennett has demanded that wages of 
all Ford workers be frozen at their pres- 
ent levels for the duration of the war. 
“We will oppose the union request on 
all of their thirteen points,” he said, as 
talks about a new contract got under 
way. He made no secret of the com- 
pany’s being “‘disillusioned’”’ with its 
vear of union experience. Production 
efhciency, it is claimed, has suffered 
since the union shop was established. 

e Grievance Procedure—Bennett main- 
tains that the grievance procedure has 
not worked properly because the union 
overloaded it with petty matters which 


previously could be settled in 

ute talks between worker and { 
The union agrees that grievan 
dling has been unsatisfactory, 

tributes the fact to a different 
that the company has stalled 01 
ance disposition and postponed ; 
decisions. 

The company is apparently g: 
Benson Ford, son of Edsel. as 
relations man for handling gric 
problems. 

According to the union, its d 
are all of a minor character, ‘‘bx 
says their spokesman, “‘we are gx 
satishied with the old contract an 
it worked.” 

@ Pay Question Is National—| 
recognizes that its pay increase 

will be decided in consonance wit 
tional wage policy. ‘The impartia 

pire demand is regarded as the t 
important to be achieved from 
union standpoint. It is felt that su 
device will break the grievance log jin 
and, with the 300 to 400 additional 
committeemen which U.A.W. w 
ease the whole situation. ‘The unio: 
confident of holding the union shop 
and check-off, banking on. the idea that 
if the company is adamant, the dispute 
will go to NWLB, which will not give 
the union any less than it already has 

The union shop and check-off in Ford 
have netted U.A.W. about $1,500,000 
in the last year, collected without ex- 
pense to the union. ‘The company sends 
$l a month to the union treasurer for 
every worker it employs who comes 
under the union’s jurisdiction. 

© Within the Union—Not only does the 
union have to resell itself to Ford, but 
it has a continuing job of keeping itself 
sold to its members. No. 600, the Ford 
local, as the biggest local union in the 
world, is a catch-all of all types. It con- 
tains cliques and factions and is, in 
itself, a microcosm of all the clashing 
ideologies and conflicting ambitions 
which are found in the American labor 
movement. 

Only one thing excepts it from being 
a truly representative cross-section in 
this respect. ‘That is the fact that the 
dominant faction rallies around reli- 
gious, rather than political or economic 
svmbols. ‘That faction is the Assn. of 
Catholic Trade Unionists, a church-sup- 
ported organization which is active in 
the labor movement nationally, but 
which nowhere else has achieved the 
important status which it has in the 
Ford local. In the recent local elections 
for officers, Paul St. Mary, the A.C.T.U. 
candidate, was elected president. 

e Other Major Groups—Other impor- 
tant factions are Communists, U.A.W. 
administration supporters, and “com- 
pany loyalists” who were formerly the 
C.1.0. opposition. Each of them vies 
for the power and prestige which union 
leadership will give. In the process, 
there are the usual quarrels, bickerings, 
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ETAL PARTS 


Getting a contract for War materials is one thing. 
ganizing to deliver it when and as needed is quite 
other... particularly when competent sub-con- 
ctors must be located, their facilities investigated, 
d their bids analyzed. 


For products or parts of products fabricated from 
ptal, turn to Lyon Metal Products, Incorporated, to 
t quick, positive cooperation, and “on time” de- 
eries. Our War Products Staff—representing all 
ior departments — meets daily to expedite war 
ntracts. This staff— widely experienced in han- 
ng special war products — provides a practical 
owledge that saves time and eliminates false steps. 


WAR 
PRODUCTS 
STAFF 


Back of Lyon’s War Products Staff is one of America’s 
largest and best equipped metal fabricating organi- 
zations. Lyon’s modern plants cover an area of over 
half a million square feet. Each department is fully 
equipped for fast, precision handling of its particular 
job ... utilizes the latest production machines, tools, 
and methods developed by our own engineers. Com- 
pletely equipped tool rooms assure prompt production 
and maintenance of all necessary dies and jigs. 


So, if your War Contract requires fabrication of No. 8 
to No. 30 gauge metal—come to Lyon for action! Com- 
prehensive brochure, “Craftsmen in War Production” 
describes Lyon facilities in detail. Send for your copy 


Brooklyn Dodgers—the 
baseball team Leo Dur- 
ocher built to do a job. 
Though he makes replace- 
ments in his life-up, he 
always has a good’ team. 
Whiting Victory Cranes 
are built the same: way. 


precy 
WHITING 


ICTORY cranes 


As the tempo of war production increases, the 
need for Whiting Cranes becomes more and more 
urgent... although output has been more than tri- 
pled during the past year. To speed deliveries and 
implement the war effort, Whiting now offers the 
Victory Crane—geared to today’s emergency. 


This is no time for frills—on cranes or anything 
else. Hence the Victory Crane—a simplified, sub- 
stantial crane designed and built to do the job and 
backed by the 50-year old Whiting guarantee. 


You can be sure of the same satisfactory perform- 
ance, the same durability and low-cost, smooth 
operation as always—plus earlier delivery. Whiting 
Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, III. 


CORPORATION 


Quiel-Running OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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and intrigues which are famili 
larger labor scene. A by-prod: 
competition is disturbance y 
doubtedly takes a toll of eff 
the shop. 

Within the Ford local, the; 
units which correspond rough 
plant subdivisions of the Rive: 
works. Each of these units op. 
a budget which is accumulate 
ting 30¢ a month from each mx 
it. The other 70¢ of each 
monthly dues is split betwee: 
600’s treasury (25¢), the Intern 
U.A.W. treasury (40¢), and oth¢ 
izations with which the unit 
afhliated—Labor’s Nonpartisan 
the Michigan C.1.0. Council, et 
eA Divided House—Having |‘ 
with a fairly large degree of aut 
for power is where the money gra 
does not make for bedrock unit id 
probably does not help at all in ¢ 
ing the discipline necessary to 
literal contract observance. Ne, 
less, U.A.W. feels such a divided 1S 
is necessary if members are going | 
| have any opportunity at all for pa 
pating in union affairs. If the 
meetings were Local 600 affairs, +} 
individual would be lost. 

But U.A.W. has refused to split 
Local 600 into 18 locals as some rank 
and-file pressure has demanded. ‘The 
reason given for this is that superin 
tendents in the various divisions of the 
plant do not have the power to handle 
negotiations; they may only settle 
routine matters. 

e Bennett vs. Leonard—In the current 
negotiations, Bennett’s leading adver 
sary is Richard Leonard, who holds the 
title, ““‘U.A.W. Administrator for Ford.” 


| 


| He heads the union representatives and 
| has the same union position in relation 


to Ford that Walter Reuther has in 
relation to General Motors. 

Young, serious, himself an ex-auto 
worker at Dodge, Leonard has devoted 
most of the last twelve months to the 
gruelling, thankless, unpopular job of 
convincing Ford workers that they 
should live up to the contract and con 
vincing, Ford management that the con 
tract was working out well. 


Men to Be Loaned 


Murray workers made idle 
by aviation changeover will be 
transferred to another company. 
Army helps in shaping plan. 


Detroit, where once-a-year automobi 
changeovers were commonplace, is now 
having its first aviation changeover of 
record. Along with this development 
has come another “‘first,”” the loan from 
one plant to another of the men made 


| idle by the between-models shutdown 
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the details are now being worked out in 
, discussion involving the company 
yhich is changing over its facilities, 
\urray Corp. of America; the company 
yhich 1s to “borrow” Murray’s idle men; 
the locals of the United Automobile 
Workers union in both plants; and the 
Arms 

» New Contract for Old—Maurray Corp., 
probably the first of the Detroit auto- 
motive firms to swing into aircraft-com- 


tions last winter. As a result, a deal was 
dosed recently for wing parts for a 
pursuit-type Armny ship. This was a 
troke of fine timing and good fortune, 
for it was just about then that the Army 
decided to cut down its requirements 
on a bomber-type ship on which Mur- 
ray was an important subcontracting 
upplier, having spent approximately a 
year in tooling for present top-volume 
operations. 

But whereas the last Murray-supplied 
bomber parts will be produced late this 
summer, the initial runs on the new job 
will not come until early spring. In be- 
tween, perhaps a third of Murray’s 6,500 
employees will be affected, and layoffs 
estimated at 500 have already taken 
place. 
¢ Voice of Complaint—First to protest 
was Lloyd Jones, head of Murray local 
of U.A.W., who charged Army red tape 
with being responsible for a late de- 
cision to cut down on the bomber- 
component output. This appeared to 
interest the Army more intimately in 
the situation. The men to be laid off 
were skilled airplane employes. Other 
aircraft plants in the Detroit area needed 
such men. Perhaps a “loan” of the idle 
contingent could be arranged. 

The identity of the company which 
was approached as a potential “‘bor- 
rower’ has not been revealed. But 
Ford’s Willow Run plant is a logical 
candidate, for it alone of the Detroit 
aircraft factories is far below potential 
employment today. Anyway, all parties 
concerned are now arranging details of 
the transfer. 

@ Precedent Being Set?—It is expected 
that the men will be loaned under the 
terms of the six-point agreement arrived 
at early last spring in Detroit, under 
which transferred men are subject to 
recall by their home factories at any 


seniority. In that respect, therefore, no 
precedent is being set. 

But something brand-new is certainly 
occurring when men made idle by a 


completely as possible in the prewar 
passenger-car production days. ‘Today, 
with a labor hate near at hand, the 
1aea can be expected to establish a pat- 
tern in arms output which will continue 
as long as the war lasts. 
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onent manufacture, began to look for | 
,dded subcontracting of airframe sec- | 


time, and with retention of their original | 


Detroit changeover move their time- | 
cards to other factory racks. The auto | 
companies discouraged such practice as | 


This wooden soldier 
really fights 


Pina distinguished service medal on the lumber industry! When 
wood is wanted, and wanted fast—for army camps, shipyards and 
ships, ammunition boxes, bomb crates—lumber flows smoothly from 
mills to thousands of building and manufacturing tasks. No bottle- 
necks. No retooling. No plant expansion. 

The Northern Pacific takes the stage, too, to help lumber play its 
fighter role. During ’40 and ’41, trainload after trainload of forest 
products rolled east from Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington on the ‘Main Street of the North- 
west’’. Now that national defense has become national 
offense, this year will see ’em roll as never before! 
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‘NORTHERN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 
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U. S. War Effort Spreads 


American troops, American sailors, or American equipment 
see action on almost all fronts in global conflict. Arms for Russia 
overshadow aid to England in broadened lend-lease program. 


Almost every front in this global war 
flared into action this week, and on 
almost all of them Americans or Amcri- 
can equipment played a part. 

Japanese planes and ships battled to 
maintain the Aleutian toeholds estab- 
lished a week ago, while Nippon’s army 
fought doggedly on a long, loosely -held 
front in southeast China. ‘The outcome 
will yet depend on the planes and other 
war equipment which the United Na- 
tions may be able to deliver to the 
Chinese, and on the diversions which 
may be forced on ‘Tokyo as the United 
States threatens to shift from defensive 
to offensive action in the Pacific. 
Strategic Timing 

‘The Axis pushed its apparent advan- 
tage in Libya this week and, while it 
failed to cut off British-held ‘Tobruk 
from the main Middle Eastern base in 
Egypt, the fierce Italian attack on a 
heavily-armed British convoy moving 
cast from Gibraltar indicates that the 
Axis has timed its drive to coincide with 


the fierce new campaign on the Russian 
front. 

In this struggle over the Middle East, 
the United States is playing a more 
active part than is generally realized. 
Little has been reported on the United 
States repair and supply base that has 
been established on the Red Sea, but 
it is plain from the news that four heavy 
bombers piloted by American crews were 
forced down in ‘Turkey, after attacks on 
the Rumanian oil fields or the German 
Black Sea bases, that Americans are now 
actively participating in the defense ‘of 
the Middle East. 


Japan Blocked in India 


In India, at the other end of the 
Middle Eastern front, there are signs 
of United Nations activity which may 
help thwart any plans that Berlin and 
Tokyo may yet have to join hands 
through the Indian Ocean. Since Japan’s 
first devastating air attack on Ceylon, 
no further efforts have been made by 


‘Tokyo to push westward toward the 


vital Iran oil fields and strat, 


, ‘ 1€2 

In the meantime, the Am liz 
dustrial survey mission, heac Ds 
Henry F. Grady, has returned \ wy 
ington with proposals which a adh 
in the President’s hands. Amo wee. 


it is rumored, is the suggest; 
India be aided in boosting 
arms and munitions output, 
sibly in setting up a modest 1 f 
ricating industry to utilize the {, 
large local supply. And at t¢! 
time, American and British t all 
modernly equipped—are arriving »t ports 
along India’s West Coast. 

Whether India is swept into the orbit 
of active fighting the next few sonths 
probably depends on the outcome of the 
Russian-German battles in the Uk; line 
more than on any other factor. And, so 
far this spring, the Germans havc failed 
completely to carry through any ney 
thrusts which have importantly im. 
proved their position. 


What Ukraine Drive Means 


As long as the main Soviet Black Sea 


naval base holds out against the terrifx 
pressure that the Germans are concen 
trating on it, Hitler can not bypass 
Kharkov and ferry his troops to ports 


along the eastern ‘end of the Black Sea 
which are dangerously near the big Rus 
sian oil fields. The battles in the 
Ukraine are still the key to the whol 
summer strategy of this war. 

That accounts for the special interest 
in the President’s latest report on lend 
lease deliveries. During the three month 
ending May 31, lend-lease shipment: 
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SCALE OF MILES 


HIGHWAY TO BATTLE 
‘| Japan's new Pacific offensive forces 
construction speedup on vital |=-==- 
new land supply route to Alaska. 


Py a ue 
": eqhete 


San Francisco® 


When the Japanese attacked Pearl 
Harbor, Washington finally acknowl- 
edged the strategic importance of 
Alaska and, in collaboration with Can- 
ada, started to build a highway and a 
chain of airfields stretching from 
American and Dominion arsenals to 
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the Bering Sea frontiers which now 
must be defended but which later 
may become important bases for an 
offensive against Japan. Army engi- 
neers, who are using some of the big- 
gest and most powerful roadbuilding 
equipment ever produced, promise 


that the highway will be “usable” be- 
fore winter comes, though right now, 
with the Japanese already driving 
against the Aleutians, long stretches 
north of Edmonton are as impassable 
for heavy military traffic as this weck’s 
cover picture indicates. 
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if $8,000,000,000 a year. ‘Total 
for the 15 months the plan 
has been In operation amount to nearly 
«, 390,000,000. 
“Russi: has been the recipient, during 
ast three months, of the bulk of the 
jitary supplies. Insiders estimate that 
» east $1,200,000,000 has gone to the 
«viet Union since the beginning of 
\farch. Deliveries to Britain have been 
sainly food (BW—Jun.13’42,p35). 
“No indication has been given yet of 
yhat materials are coming to the United 
Sates in any quantity as a result of 
making the lend-lease program a two- 
- proposition. United States troops 
xe being fed and partially equipped 
om a United Nations pool, and ar- 
rngements have been completed to ship 
ome raw materials to this country. 
Russia, for example, contributed an 
splane load of seeds from which we 
shall grow dandelion-rubber plants of 
the kind Soviet scientists now use as a 
ource of rubber. 


the rate 


deliveric 


Canada sSpeedup 


Manufacturers’ meeting is 
warned employer-employee re- 
lations must be improved by 


use of plant committees. 


OTTAWA — Rugged _ individualists 
among Canada’s industrial leaders were 
given a rough going-over at the hands of 
Director Elliott M. Little of National 
Selective Service (war industry man 
power) last week when they attended the 
annual meeting of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers Assn. ‘The session, devoted 
almost exclusively to ways and means of 
increasing and speeding up war produc- 
tion, was told by Little that employer- 
employee relations must be improved. 
He demanded that employers in war in- 
dustry make use of the initiative, experi- 


ence, and intelligence of their workers | 


through management-worker plant com- 
mittees, that industry change its ways. 
¢No Room for Argument—A member 
of the association in his private capacity 
as general manager of Anglo-Canadian 
Paper Co., Little warned those who 
“don't want good relations or don’t ap- 
preciate their value” that “the country 
cannot afford to have you as an employer 
any time, particularly in war time.” 
When they got over the shock of 
Little’s blunt words, the manufacturers 
passed a resolution giving qualified en- 
dorsement to his plan for plant commit- 
tees. Meanwhile, the manpower chief 
gave assurance that he would bar the use 
of these committees for disturbance of 
wage agreements or the promotion of 
umon programs. They are to confine 
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HOUSANDS of tons of steel 

hurtle forward when the battle- 

ship moves into action... heavy 

guns and thick armor plate give and 

take mighty blows... yet victory or 

defeat are determined by delicate 

instruments of control. y: Grasp that principle of control as the critical factor... 
and you'll begin to see why Lebanon’s job planning is vitally important to users 
of steel castings. Designs are studied to be sure they conform with tested steel 
foundry practice .. . improvements suggested to the customer when indicated . . . 
patterns checked to blueprint for dimensional correctness ... jobs planned for 
production with careful consideration given to feed heads, rigging and gating. 
If advisable, sample castings are made to be checked dimensionally . . . then 
inspected by destructive or non-destructive methods. ; There is a premium on 
quality in steel castings and Lebanon pays that premium in the form of control at 
every possible point. That’s why Circle Q Castings are chosen to guard the 
integrity of such products as Andale Strainers and Mason-Neilan Regulators. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY, LEBANON, PENNSYLVANIA 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (SWISS CHAMOTTE) METHOO 


Emersons entirely to production prob- p ROD UCTi 9D | 


e@ He Tried It Himself—Little’s plant 
committee plan stems in part from his 
own experience. For years in Anglo- . 
Canadian Paper he gave the brushoft to Ships ot Conc “ete 
the idea that workers could contribute 
anything to the solution of company Maritime Commiss:cn let 
problems. But, when he consented to an for 24 coll 
experiment, he became a convert. contract for sell-pro elled, 
Ottawa is becoming the Utopia of seagoing craft. New methods of 
propagandists, publicity men, and adver- ‘ 3 
tising experts. Various departments of construction will be used 
the Canadian war administration are 
going in for publicity and advertising on The Maritime Commission has 
a scale that leaves prewar publicity di- awarded contracts for its first If-pro. 
rectors of government services gasping pelled concrete ships. Contract for 24 
—and some publishers worried about ships of 5,200 tons dead-weivht was 
state competition with their private awarded last week to McCloskey & Co, 
enterprise. of Philadelphia. McCloskey wi!! build 
© Most Active Bureaus—Center of gov- the ships in a new yard to be con. 
ernment publicity is Bureau of Public — structed at Tampa, Fla. The first ship 
Information headed by H. W. Lash, is to be completed before the turn of 
peacetime assistant publicity director of the year and the rest during the first 
Canadian National Railways. Most of — half of 1943. 
the publicity of the war departments is @ Commission’s Objectives—It is not ex- 
channeled through Lash’s bureau, the _ pected that any further contracts will be 
staff of which has grown from three or et for powered concrete vessels until 
four to several dozen. Besides, every performance of these ships has been 
department of government has its own tested. However, need for coastwise 
publicity staff. That of the price ceiling transportation and the developing short- 


CANADA 
* AT WAR 


Wagons... 


Since the beginning of the War, 
Canada has produced and ship- 
ped to the battle fields of the 
World more than 250,000 mili- 
tary vehicles. Production is now 
at the rate of one unit every 
three minutes and is constantly 
mounting. 


Canadian fighting men need 
160 different types of motorized 
equipment. Canada is produc- 
ing all of them. One plant 
alone turns out enough Uni- 
versal Carriers in a single day 
to equip two battalions. 
Medium tanks are coming off 
the assembly line one every 
few hours. 


The Royal Bank | 
of Canada 


% 


) Head Office—Montreal ne , 
; wey f administration, headed by F. W. Pren- age of steel plate may force a change in 
| that cur Amencan Nethboure will be teres, pi | dergast, peacetime public relations man this intention. The commission pointed 
Bh costed in the facts presented. More detailed fy | of Imperial Oil, is the most active. out, in making the award, that its de- 
.| information is available on request to The 4 ; os "py ; . . (Mls) 
| Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. A big extension of the publicity ma- cision to build these ships is based on 
chinery is now planned in the form of a the belief that the presently scheduled | 
consumer information service aimed at  ship-construction program will use about 4 
~| driving home to the Canadian people al! the available steel. 
Per ay SPECIAL PURPOSE the intimate details of wartime econ- The new ships, with an overall 
omy. Most of the publicity devices sug- length of 360 ft., compared to 350 for 
HOIST gested are already in use, but now their the towed concrete barges (BW-Oct. 
| scope is to be broadened. These include 25’41,p32) of which 33 are now under 


regular mat services to newspapers, fea- contract, has a slightly smaller tonnage 
T ture columns for consumer pages in the than the barges. The shape of the 


»ress, photograph and cut services, car- hull has been considerably changed to 
] P } g 


. toons and comic strips, lectures, radio adapt it to self-propulsion. The ves- | 

Electric and Hand Power broadcasts, motion leans. i: are to have fe apo drive pow- is 

e Price Control Aids—The price control ered by reciprocating steam engines of a wi 

For administration now sponsors a “soap a type similar to those used in the ef ¥ 
opera” as one means of securing the Liberty freighters though somewhat wes 


War-TiME NEEDS cooperation of women. It also dis- smaller. The new self-propelled ships, . 


tributes every month nearly half a mil- _ it is expected, will be used for the same 


Production “‘bottle-necks" often can be _ lion copies of a booklet, Consumer News. type of coastwise trafhe for which the The 
+ ocnasidy fagertamagene thal ge Some Canadian publishers see a gov- concrete barges are intended. reet 
material between floors. Since 1893, Sedg- ernment invasion of their field ina new @New Methods Permitted—Rather ia 
wick has specialized in the design and proposal for the operation by a coordi- more use is to be made of modern meth- 

manufacture of lift equipment to meet nor- nated government publicity department ods of concrete placement and design ies 
othe bp ae ane ae | of a regular weekly tabloid newspaper. than was encouraged in connection with it, | 
plant facilities are at your disposal. Nearly all government advertising is the concrete barges. On that program, 


| placed through advertising agencies in the commission insisted that no meth- 


Correspondence Invited = ‘Poronto and Montreal and this practice ods be taken account of in design which has 
SEDGWICK MACHINE works __ in its application to radio advertising was had not been tested in ship construc- der 
159 West 15th St., New York | criticized last week in parliamentary tion in the last war. It is understood, for 

| committees. without official confirmation, that use ais 

e e Aid for a Mills—Ottawa is co- may be made of pneumatic placement of 
operating with the newsprint industry of concrete on the new ships. : 

in efforts to solve problems facing the The Maritime Commission is also ine 


industry in the impending diversion of studying plans for the construction of 
hydroelectric power from the paper mills — shallow-draft concrete barges for use on 
to new aluminum and magnesium _ inland waterways and the inside passage 
plants. Mainly the efforts aim at pro- along the Atlantic Coast. The present 
viding substitute employment for the barges require deep water for their op- 
paper mills and their labor forces. eration. 


Dumb Waiters 


& Elevators 
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(Illustration from photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps.) 


WHEN THESE FELLOWS WERE RIDING 


@ Twenty years ago, as 
little lads, these fight- 
ing men of today 
were pedaling tricycles 
down quiet streets, 
with no knowledge of 
a war just ended; no idea of a still great- 
et wat to come —a war in which they 
were to play so important a part. 


Twenty years ago, in a world at peace, 
The Sisalkraft Co. began producing a 
reenforced waterproof wrapping paper, 
later named FIBREEN, with no com- 
prehension as to the important part 
it, too, would play in this world war. 


For twenty years, The Sisalkraft Co. 
has been acclaimed the leader in the 
development and production of reen- 
forced papers — papers that are recog- 
nized in all parts of the world because 
of their waterproof protective quality, and 
their almost unbelievable strength. 
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As a result of these twenty years of 
constant development and improve- 
ment, and due to exclusive construc- 
tion methods and the designing of 
special equipment and machines, the 
FIBREEN of today requires a very 
minimum of sisal fibres. 

In addition, there is a saving of vital 
time and labor because FIBREEN is 
now produced 15 times faster than 
many of the materials that it is so effec- 
tively replacing, and it is requiring 
only 11% as much labor. At the same 
time FIBREEN is releasing burlap, tar- 
paulin and other fabrics and wrapping 
materials for other important war uses. 


The entire production of FIBREEN 
is now helping to solve the problem 


es 


of wrapping and protecting great quan 
tities of war material, from tanks and 
planes to radios, guns and repair parts. 


FIBREEN is waterproof—and tough 
It is used as a wrapper, as a cover, or 
as a bag. It guards against damage 
from rain, dirt, sea water and long ex 
posure to all kinds of weather. 

If you are engaged in essential war 
production—if FIBREEN in your plant 
can replace and release other critical 
materials for urgent war uses, and solve 
your problem of protecting goods 
either in transit or in storage—write us 
and we'll try to help you. Tell us what 
you make and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALK RAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Pibreen, Sisal-X, 
Sisaltape and Copper-Armored Sisalkraft 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL 
New York San Francisco London Sydney 
In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited 
at Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Saint Jobn, 
Winnipes, Vancouver 
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Wood for Trucks 


Quartermaster Corps is 
all ready for quick shift from 
steel for bodies. Specifications 
recognize modern lamination. 


No time is being lost by the Army in 
carrying out its decision to change from 
steel to wood bodies for all cargo trucks. 
By July 1, the Quartermaster Corps, 
which has “the gargantuan job of feed- 
ing, clothing and transporting by motor 
our world-wide Army establishment,” 
will have put finishing touches on a pro- 


duction schedule calling for upwards of 
1,000 bodies a day. 
@ Planning the Program—Back of the 
decision and the schedule were a long 
series of meetings held during April and 
May by representatives of the War 
Production Board, the QMC, and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation to decide on lumber specifica- 
tions and to estimate the available sup- 
ply of lumber to meet them. On May 
29, the Quartermaster General, Maj. 
Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, held a “get 
together” mecting of truck manufac- 
turers and body builders. 

Upshot of all the meetings were two 
important decisions: (1) The QMC 
would itself purchase the first 90-day 


1. TERING IN WAREHOUSES 


By storing two and three high (or higher) more floor 
space can be released for production. 


2. KEEPING MATERIALS MOVING 


Man and machine time can be conserved by having 
material at hand when and where needed. 


3. YARD STORAGE AND HANDLING 


Bulky dies and material need not occupy valuable inside 
floor space where Baker Trucks are in service. 


4. USING REMOTE SPACE 


Baker Trucks reduce distance within the plant, and 
make practical the use of remote areas. 


5. KEEPING MACHINES RUNNING 


Servicing machines, die changing and millwright work 
done with BAKER TRUCKS reduces idle machine time. 


The BAKER material handling 
engineer can help you 


He is a specialist, and knows 
how to get the most out of 
material handling to speed 
plant production. He is at 
your service. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker Raulang Co. 
2164 West 25th Street * Cleveland, Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS | 


supply of lumber and allocat 

body builders, thus saving th 
shopping around for it; (2) ‘| \J 
would revise its specifications P 
laminated lumber in sills, bo 

rails, etc., and planks shorter t 

in floors, thus extending the 
material available. (This recog 

the Navy already has don 
methods of lamination with 

glues and synthetic plastic adh 

®@ Required Sizes—'l0 carry out 
gram, which affects five types 

truck bodies, some 350,000.(i fs 
of hardwoods a year will be 
About 80% of the bodies wi 
80x144-in. size for 24-ton ch 
quiring almost 1,000 bd.ft. of 
each. Other sizes are 80x] 
70x108 in., 6x6 ft. (4 ton), and 
(6 ton). Estimates of unsold st 
dry lumber on hand in No. | (¢ 
and Better Grade hardwoods a 
press showed 360,000,000 bd. | 


cluding all lengths from 6 to 16 ft. |} 
12-ft. lengths had been required. th 


figure would have cut in half. Auction 
for the purpose of acquiring 92,0) 
ft. of this material were held in (¢ 
nati on June 5, and in Memphis, Ju 
Body specifications permit a 
choice of species. For sills, bolsters a1 
general use: oak, ash, hard maple, b 
yellow birch, hickory, rock elm, pecai 
and locust. For panels: Douglas fir, 
wood, western pine, white pine, 
leaf vellow pine, ponderosa pine, sug 
pine, Idaho or Northern white pin 
oak, white ash, sugar maple, pecan, hich 
ory, yellow birch, beech, poplar, cvpres 
cotton wood, or western hemlock. Foo: 
can be built of oak, sugar maple, becc! 
vellow birch, white ash, hickory, pecan 
southern pine (edge grain), Douglas fir 
(edge grain), or Western larch (edge 
grain). 
@ Prepared for Weather—Whatever th« 
species, all wood must be treated thor 


oughly against decay with preservatives 


conforming to QMC _ specifications 
HOD ES-680, Class 38, Type 1. After 
treatment and before painting, the wood 
must be primed with a long-oil primer 
sealer. The Army never forgets that its 
trucks ‘must withstand continuous cx 
posure to weather under every conceiy 
ble climatic condition. 


DUNK, DON’T SPRAY 


On Apr. 10, the Elmira (N. Y.) [cle 
gram carried a story describing an un 
orthodox method of extinguishing a 
standard magnesium-thermite incendi 
ary bomb by simply dunking it in a 
common wash tub containing 15 gal 
of water. The bomb was reported to 
give one hopeless “gulp’—and expire 
immediately. 

Despite the fact that the dunk 
method was developed by C. B. White. 
chief chemist of American-La I*ranc¢ 
Foamite, big fire-fighting equipment 
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manufacturer, controversy flared. _All 
English experience is contrary. The 
yomb must be sprayed with a stirrup 
pump, etc. 

‘On June 10, Mr. White called to- 
,ether a group of fire department ofh- 
cials and dunked several burning bombs 
yith uniform success—one of them in a 
wb containing only about 3 gal. of 
water, enough to submerge the bomb 
§ or 10 inches. 


FIRST FIBERED OIL WELL 


Just before the turn of the year, the 
federal well-spacing order of Dec. 23, 
1941, limited the petroleum industry to 
drilling only one well per 40 acres. Since 
the order’s intent was to conserve steel 
normally used for casing wells, the one 
way for the industry to maintain any 
srt of drilling program was to develop 
substitute materials. 

Less than six months thereafter, the 
Dinsmoor Oil Co., operating in the 
Southern Illinois field, wired the libre 
Conduit Co. of Orangeburg, N. Y., that 
it has successfully completed the casing 
of its Smith well with fiber pipe and 
concrete—the pipe being practically the 
same fiber conduit used by the electrical 
industry for 50 years. 


SCRAPPING THE OIL DERRICKS 


About 300,000 tons of much needed 
steel could be salvaged from widespread 
scrapping of useless petroleum derricks 
in the Southwest according to the Indus- 
trial Salvage Section of WPB’s Bureau 
of Industrial Conservation. ‘This esti- 
mate of scrap potential was made by 
M. R. Singleton, WPB’s salvage director 
for the petroleum industry at last week’s 
meeting of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council. 

Such a move wouldn’t be as drastic 
as it sounds because of the growing use 
of portable models which are driven to 
a drilling site by a motor truck, raised 
to heights of 100 ft., and are ready for 
work m an hour (BW —Oct.4’41,p46). 

Incidentally, the petroleum industry, 
according to Mr. Singleton, in three 
months has moved to the steel mills 
about 335,000 tons of iron and steel 
scrap and 16,000 tons of non-ferrous. 


STAMPS FOR PUNCTUALITY 


“Prompt, regular, and continued”’ at- 
tendance on the job will bring em- 
ployees of the Bullard Co. (turret 
lathes), Bridgeport, Conn., rewards in 
War Savings Stamps, E. C. Bullard, 
vice-president and general manager, an- 
nounced last week. 

Some $30,000 in stamps will be dis- 
tributed weekly in lieu of a 10% cash 
bonus, and workers who get them will 
also be eligible for a weekly drawing 
of 20 War Bonds at a total of $950. 
Vouchers distributed each week are 
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retained by employees for one month 
before they can be exchanged for 
stamps. Numbered stubs from vouchers 
are used for the weekly drawing of War 
Bond prizes which range in denomina- 
tion from $200 down to $25. 


WARTIME FIRE HOSE READY 


Earlier this year the War Production 
Board threw the chiefs of industrial and 
municipal fire departments into a wel- 
ter of correspondence and conference 
with hose manufacturers, government 
agencies, and the Underwriters’ Labora 
tories, by cutting the amount of new 
rubber which could be used in fire hose. 
Consumption was ordered reduced from 


One of oa series of adver- 
tisements showing how 
BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
are speeding war production by 
hondling materials efficiently. 


The metal being loaded into 
this box car by BATTERY IN- 
DUSTRIAL TRUCK is for use in 

die castings essential to the war 
production program. 


It is cast in pigs which inter- 
lock to form pallet loads of ap- 
proximately 2 tons. The pigs 
themselves provide the battens 
underneath, and eliminate the 
usual wooden pallet platforms. 
Hence the term, consumable 
pallets. 


an average present use of 17 Ib. per 
100 ft. in the 24-in. size to 7 Ib. Other 
sizes were reduced in proportion, 
Upshot is a new wartime hose devel 
oped by the hose manufacturers and 
U.L. cooperatively. Its estimated life 
will be somewhat shorter than that of 
virgin rubber of hose, but its resistance 
to bursting under water pressure is at 
least equal to peacetime standards which 
demand 600-lb. tests for double-jacketed 
hose, 450 Ib. for single-jacketed. Each 
length of wartime hose will bear the 
Underwriters’ label plus the designa 
tion: “1942 U.L. Emergency Alternate 
1942” and a declaration of the working 
pressure (one-third less than the test 
pressure) for which it is designed. 


Consumable 


The outstanding result is the 
time saved in loading the car. 
This loading formerly was a 
matter of hours, even days; now 
it is a matter of minutes. At des- 
tination, the same method of 
handling makes two more simi- 
lar time savings: (1) in unload- 
ing the car and storing the metal 
and (2) in taking the metal to 
the start of production. 


This is among the numerous 
handling short-cuts, now aiding 
war production, described in the 
Association’s Material - Handling 
Handbook, sent on request to 
Handling Supervisors. 


THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


208 SO. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE: 
OATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PRILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS ANB WERNER. 
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INEW PRODUcTs 


Fence Detector 


The electron Interceptor | r) 
| tector System is designed to 
| visible and audible signals at 
contro] station when anvorn 
to trespass over, under, o1 
fence. Business parts are con 


A series of loose, 


spirally woundrollers | bration pickups” attached to | 
with a partial sepa- | 50-ft. apart, and connected 
rator oF cage... Pro; | fiers which screen out vibratio: 


totype of the Hyatt 
precision bearings 
of today. 


into A CAR. 


by winds, birds’ alighting, and other 
minor disturbances, but pass along yi 
brations caused by trespassers. 

A red light and a bell indicate not 
only a trespass, but the exact location 
along the fence. A blue light and a bel 
of different tone indicate that th« 
tem has been tampered with. Furth: 

. . : details are withhel re) ication 
Tone Wesley Hyatt first made it possible for the at the sauna syd ci gy ong my 
wheels of the horseless carriage to run faster than 15 | cause the Telectron Engineering Co., 
miles per hour. 381-83 W. 38th St., Los Angeles, has 
already installed one such system at the 
| plant of a major airplane builder. 
friction roller bearing just fifty years ago. 


Now Hyatt Bearings have freed wheels from friction | Asphalt Floor Runners 
Ihe Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Lock- 


land, Cincinnati, is ready to give imme 
| diate deliveries on Carey Corrugated 
to move heavier freight, to drill deeper oil wells, to | Asphalt Composition Floor Runners, 
Floor Mats and Stair Treads as durable 
pinch hitters for similar rubber items 
Runners come in rolls 36 in. wide and 
people. Today Hyatt Bearings stand ready to protect | 30 ft. long, ready to protect other floor 
coverings on wet days or to give workers 
in wet manufacturing locations a non 
skid standing surface. Treads and mats 
Down in the mechanism of a battleship... or tank... | come in a — of sizes from 9 x 15 
| in. to 3x 6 ft. 


He invented the world’s first practical, flexible, anti- 


everywhere. With the same power, they have made 


it possible to drive more miles, to weave more cloth, 


raise more wheat. 


In short, to make more things more cheaply, for more 


this American way of life. 
Forty thousand feet up in a stratosphere fighter . . . 


or gun. Wherever wheels and shafts turn in the Victory 
march, you will find Hyatt Roller Bearings fighting Chimney Furnace 
against friction. And for America! 


The coal-burning Fluemaster [ui 
nace, new development of the Ri ind 
Oak Co., Dowagiac, Mich., sits nght 

ings Division, General 


Motors C , inside the chimney, requires no base 
otors Corporation, ; ” ] 
Harrison, New Jersey. ment, occupies no “living space” in the 
' small, low-cost homes for which it is 
designed. Up from the fire pot and 
THE 50TwH YEAR OF ROLLER BEARINGS above the level of the attic floor ex 
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One of the precision 
bearings being built 
today by Hyatt Bear- 
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wads a heavy porcelain-enameled metal | 


jye through which hot combustion 
wases travel. 

"Down through the space between 
the fue and the brick chimney, a small 
dlectric fan forces a counterblow of air, 


picking up heat radiated by the hot flue 
and circulating it through grilles in 
walls, baseboards, or ceilings. Return 
air flows into baseboard grilles and up 
through studding spaces to the attic 
for recirculation by the fan. The fur- 


nace, which promises to heat as many | 
as five or six rooms, may be converted | 


quickly to oil or gas as soon as wartime 
limitations on the necessary burning 
equipment have been lifted. 


Bomb-Snatcher 


Working on the premise that “the 
best way to fight incendiary bombs is 
to get rid of them before they have 


a chance to start dangerous fires,” the 


McGraw Electric Co., 5201 W. 65th | 
St., Chicago, developed the new “Bomb- | 


Snatcher.” It consists of two semi- 
cylindrical steel jaws operated by a lever 
on the side of its handle. Inside each 


jaw is a refractory lining thick enough | 


to withstand burning magnesium or 
thermite without puncturing. Provision 


has been made for relieving the pressure | 


of an explosion if a “discourager bomb” 
should be picked up. 
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The brush that did three jobs 


five times as fast 


@ They had a problem when they came to cleaning the interior 
of these brass shell parts. Besides internal threads, there were 
seven drilled holes in sides and bottom, and opposing slots at 
the top. Burrs had to be removed from all. 


They tried tiny rasp-tipped power tools to take the drilling burrs 
off—and nicked the threads and sides wherever they were touched. 
That meant rejects. With seven holes to clean, the process was slow 
—and this a production job, calling for thousands of pieces a day. 


The Osborn brush shown above licked the problem. This 
brush is designed to operate in ordinary, bench-type drill presses. 
In a single operation it cleans threads and slots, removes all drill- 
ing burrs, and for good measure polishes the inner bottom and 
sides with a fine smooth finish. And it does it in one-fifth the time 
formerly required just to remove the drilling burrs. 


Whatever your cleaning, finishing or polishing problems, 
you'll find your nearby Osborn representative ready to help you 
cut time and costs and speed production with Osborn power- 
driven brushes. He will be glad to arrange for a factory-conducted 
O.B.A. (Osborn Brushing Analysis) of the operations in your 
plant giving you the most difficulty. Maximum output is the goal 
of all of us. The Osborn Manufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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MARKETING 
Suds Make News 


While soap industry gets 
ready for price rollback, big 
topic of trade is latest legal clash 
of Lever and P. & G. 


Most important news about soap with 

respect to its immediate effect on most 
manufacturers and on wholesalers, re- 
tailers, and the ultimate consumer, is 
that the three major producers—Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet, Lever Brothers, Procter 
& Gamble—have been persuaded by the 
Office of Price Administration to swal- 
low the price increases they oe through 
just before the end of February. 
e Federal Indictment—But from the 
standpoint of interest in the trade and 
advertising press the big news about 
soap is that a federal grand jury, sit- 
ting in Boston, has indicted Procter & 
Gamble—along with sundry subsidiaries 
and employees—for fraudulent use of 
the mails and industrial espionage aimed 
against Lever Brothers. e espionage 
charge brings the long-standing battle 
of the suds (BW—Jun.21’41,p32) to a 
new high, bids fair to land it eventually 
in the United States Supreme Court. 

The law is no stranger to Lever and 

P. & G. In addition to fighting it out 
with every sales device known to mod- 
ern merchandising, the companies are 
currently engaged in two lawsuits. In 
Baltimore, Lever has dragged P. & G. 
into court on charges of infringing its 
patented soap-making processes. In Cin- 
cinnati, P. & G. is suing Lever for imi- 
tation of product and merchandising, 
and unfair competition generally. 
@ Claim for Claim—Thus far, the con- 
test has been fairly evenly divided. 
Lever and P. & G. have matched each 
other product for product, claim for 
claim, omer for lawsuit. Now, how- 
ever, with the United States govern- 
ment on its side as prosecutor, Lever 
figures that it has a trump card which 
P. & G. may find is extremely hard 
to top. 

The Boston indictment centers 
around P. & G.’s alleged efforts to ob- 
tain information about Swan soap— 
Lever’s new competitor for Ivory—prin- 
cipally by bribing Lever employees to 
reveal production figures and _ tech- 
niques. P. & G., which denies all 
charges, is alleged to have obtained con- 
fidential information from a Boston “in- 
dustrial fence,” who got it from “venal” 
Lever employees. On its part, P. & G. 
claims Lever hired away 30 P. & G. 
executives and technicians before launch- 
ing Swan and Spry. 

@ Price Rollback—As the gossip about 
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Where Shortages Pinch the Consumer 


FINISHED GOODS, SERVICES, AND STAPLES 


During the past month the War Production Board has continued to apply 
to consumer goods, though not as vehemently as in March and April. This s| 
ing, however, does not imply that WPB has become soft-hearted, but rather t! 
becoming harder to find something to chop out. The tabulation below con}, , 
where three prior lists left off (BW—Mar.21'42,p62; Apr.11’42,p16; Mayl6’42,.,54 
e Air Conditioning, Commercial Refrigeration—New installations prohibited « ot 
for defense purposes. Production restricted. 
©@ Anti-Freeze—Civilian supplies will be cut to about 50% of 1941 levels. 
© Baby Carriages—Production limited to 1941 levels. Use of iron and steel curta.jed, 
and all metals except iron, steel, gold and silver barred. 
© Cellophane—Already greatly restricted as a packaging material, cellophane has yo. 
been curtailed almost to the vanishing point in the wrapping and displaying of 
merchandise. 

@ Church Goods—Rosaries, beads, crucifixes, communion sets, etc., may not con!iin 
ingredients such as aluminum, cadmium, copper, cork, plastics, rubber, silk, or sini:lar 
restricted materials. Use of iron and steel curtailed. 
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amusement _ stadia, race tracks, movie theaters, arenas, ball parks, etc., ha 


been stoppe 


: Oo 


© Dispensers—During the next three months production may be started only by war 
procurement agency order on the following: draft beer and carbonated beverage dis. 
— beverage coolers; frozen food refrigerators (of 8 cu. ft. net capacity or less), 
ountainette soda fountains; florist boxes and display cases. After the three-month 
interval, all manufacture must cease. 

@ Fish—Canners have been ordered to set aside for government use their entire 1942 
pack of salmon, sardines, Atlantic herring, and mackerel. It’s expected that the gov- 
ernment eventually will use about 2,500,000 cases of the estimated 5,400,000 salmon 
oe and from 50%-66% of sardines, herring, and mackerel, leaving the rest for 
civilians. 

@ Lawn Mowers—Manufacture prohibited after June 30. Until that date production 
is permitted at 1941 levels, providing that the required iron and steel has been in the 
manufacturer's possession in fabricated form prior to March 31. 

© Lounging Wear (Women’s and Children’s)—Robes, housecoats, negligees, beach- 
coats, and lounging pajamas may not be made of cloth containing any wool unless 
the manufacturer owned the woolen cloth prior to May 28. Nor may such garments 
be sold at a unit price in conjunction with any kind of accessory. French facings, 
large sleeves, shirring or tucking or pleating, extra pockets, wide hems, hoods, and 
belts over 50 inches for women or 40 inches for children are prohibited. 

@ Lumber (Construction)—For a period of 60 days, producers may not sell or deliver 
lumber of the type known as “construction” except to mect the needs of the Amy, 
Navy, and Maritime Commission. 

© Mattresses (Innerspring)—Use of wire banned after Aug. 1. 

@ Musical Instruments—Use of critical materials (metal, plastics, cork, etc.) cut 25% 
as against 1940 levels and, in some instances, prohibited altogether. Sale of band 
instruments by producers and wholesalers forbidden except to the armed forces. 

© Pencils (Wood Sheathed)—Use of metal, finishing materials, and pigment severely 
cut. 

@ Safety Razors—Manufacturers and jobbers (but not retailers) are prohibited from 
selling razors to anyone except the Army and Navy, which will distribute them free. 
Safety razor manufacturers are now working on a model which will conserve critical 
metals. It will have a plastic handle and a guard with a steel or zinc cap. 

@ Stoves (Heating and Cooking)—Production of domestic cooking and heating appli- 
ances will be prohibited after next month for Class A and B manufacturers (those 
with sales of $2,000,000 or more; and those located in defense areas). Class C 
manufacturers may continue production on a restricted basis. Models have been 
defrilled still more, and in the case of gas ranges have been limited to a single type. 
Meantime production and sale of electric stoves has been limited to defense needs. 


— 


the Boston case settles down, the soap 
industry will adjust itself to the price 
rollback. Thus far, only the three largest 
companies have heeded OPA’s request 
to rescind the increases they put through 
just before March—base month for prices 


under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
makers are ¢x- 


ulation. Smaller soa 
pected to follow the leaders shortly. 


The big companies’ February in- 


creases averaged 33%, and soap manu- 
facturers say that these are small enough 
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» the face of raw-material costs, which 
ave shot up 50% or more in the cases 
4 ome fats and oils (BW—May23'42, 
445). For some companies, new oper- 
sting economies may offset the effect of 


ihe rollback on profits. Right now, soap | 
gles are in a slump, the result of over- | 


gocking by dealers and consumers. 


5&10 and What? 


Erstwhile dime stores, in 
changed era and facing different 
oroblems, seek new competitive 
weapons, including advertising. 


Advertising on the part of the limited 
price variety chains (sometimes. still 
achaically called “5 & 10's”) is pretty 


yall, amounting to but 0.26% of sales 


compared to the department stores’ 
345%. Hence the chains are buzzing 
wer the fact that their biggest expo- 
yent, the F. W. Woolworth Co., has 
ust concluded what is probably the 
dosest approach to a national campaign 
eer undertaken in this field. 

eA One-Week Test—The Woolworth 
plurge ran only one week, was thus 
more of a test venture than anything 
cse. But it covered 100 newspapers 
and about the same number of radio 
stations in 50 cities from coast to coast. 
Furthermore, the copy (placed by the 
lynn Baker agency) was decidedly 
omething new for the variety chains, 
which have always maintained that their 
low unit prices prevent the plugging of 
individual items, thus making adver 
tising unfeasible. 

Woolworth got itself out of the low- 
unit-price dilemma by building its cam- 
paign around “‘an invitation to discover 
the 1942 Woolworth’s.” In other 
words, the idea was to get people into 
the stores and depend on multiple pur- 
chases to make the advertising pay im- 
mediate dividends. Aside from the in- 
vitation, each ad specifically plugged a 
dozen or so items in department store 
fashion. Home furnishings, women’s 
wear, and general merchandise got the 
bulk of this attention. 
¢ Over the Dam—F or purposes of imme- 
diate consideration, however, the W ool- 
worth campaign is now so much water 
over the dam. There probably won’t be 
any followups, not because the test 
wasn’t successful but because it is in- 
creasingly difficult to coordinate national 
advertising with the availability of mer- 
chandise in better than 2,000 stores. 
The big angle to the campaign there- 
fore is that the limited price variety 
chains have edged so far into the depart- 
ment store class that they are uadkinn 
out for competitive weapons never used 
before, including advertising. 

_ This metamorphosis of the erstwhile 
> & 10’s had its origin about a decade 
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One tank now is worth a dozen a year from now. The same goes for 
guns, ships, planes and all the other tools of War. Ziime is the essence. 


E can not have the 

\X vast quantities of re- 

quired war equipment now 

if strategic materials go 

into new plant construc- 

tion instead. 
What to do? 

Use idle plant facilities 

.. available plants already 

built. Save the steel, alumi- 

num, copper and the man 
hours that go into building new plants, 


Save time. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA PLAN 


proposed by Governor J. Melville 
Broughton isthe solution formany man- 
ufacturers in urgent need of additional 
plant facilities. Here in North Carolina 
are several million square feet of factory 
space, immediately available for War 
Production. Here is excess power for War 
needs. Hereisample labor 
supply—loyal efficient 
American workers. There 


is no housing problem. Much 
of the raw materials for 
War Productionareathand 
—or close by. Transporta- 
tion facilities operate under 
a lighter burden than else- 
where. Climate is a helpful 
partner to efficient year 
round production, 

If you need additional 
plant capacity... if you 
are handicapped by shortages in labor, 
power and housing...investigate these 
available plants... plants already built 
in North Carolina. Place part of your 
production in North Carolina... it will 
fit ideally into your postwar plans. 

Phone, telegraph, or write for de- 
tailed information. Address: Industrial 
Division, 2985 Department of Con- 
servation and Development, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
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PROTECTION FOR 
LONG YEARS 


y 
4 
! 
{ 
Back of Wickwire Fence is 121 years 
of pioneering better wire products. 
If you have war production to pro- 
tect, and want your fence to be a 
j permanent investment—in good looks 
d as well--call the Wickwire Spencer 
| Chain Link Fence representative 
j listed in your classified ‘phone book 
| or write Wickwire Spencer Steel 
} Company, Rand Bldg., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Weask old friends to postpone 
orders for civilian fence, Later 
with Victory, there'll be plenty 
of Wickwire Fence for all. 


CONTRAST IN RETAIL TRADE 


Sales of Limited-Price Variety Chains More Stable Than Department Stores 
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ago. Prior to that time the chains de- building era had definitely rin 


pended on the creation of more and 
more stores to pile up a bigger and 
bigger sales volume. Physical expansion, 
however, eventually reached a saturation 
point. Desirable new store sites became 
harder to get. The bigger cities had 
been thoroughly blanketed. ‘Taxes and 
competition were on the upbeat. 

e Internal Expansion—By 1932-33 the 


WE WEED 
H/M..- 


it easy. . 


planes .. . lives. 


medical attention . 


B 4 


Write or wire us today. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE Company 


HARTFORD, 
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Once upon a time you told a sick employee to “ take 
. take your time.” Neither you nor he can 


feel that way now, because minutes mean bullets, 


So a comprehensive group accident and health 
insurance program is more important than ever before 
to your employees and TO YOU. 
. . helps get key workers back on the 
job more quickly. Connecticut General can show you 
how such a program can be tailored to your organization. 


It assures prompt 


CONNECTICUT 


course. So, in place of physical Xpan 
sion, the chains substituted internal 
expansion, began figuring out ways and 
means of pepping up per-store sal 
What this policy has meant for Woo! 
worth may be seen from the following 
figures which indicate that per-st 
sales are now at an all-time peak: 


Average S 
Year Per St 
1929 $166 
1932 129,344 
1935 135,733 
1938 151, 
1941 186,4 


While the depression made a sev 

nick between 1929 and 1932, th« 
in sales per outlet has subsequently been 
steady and very appreciable. ‘Thin 
major methods have been employed in 
bringing this about: (1) diversification 
of merchandise, (2) greater price range, 
and (3) improvements in store sit 
and fixtures. 
@ Old Ceiling Removed—Woolworth, 
for instance, raised its ceiling from |e 
to 20¢ in 1932 and since 1935 has 
ceased to have any fixed limits. Sim: 
larly, in 1938 this chain underscored 
the trend toward the glamor store by 
opening a Fifth Ave. emporium in Man- 
hattan replete with escalators, indirect 
lighting, and a handsome modernistic 
front (BW—Mar.26'38,p38) to match 
the bid for dime-store magnificence 
which S. H. Kress had made a few vears 
earlier (BW—Nov.16'°35,p12). 

To all intents and purposes, the 
modern limited price variety chain 
pretty well lives up to its nickname of 
“the poor man’s department store.” By 
the same token, however, internal ex 
pansion raises some serious problems in 
wartime. 

e Target for Shortages—Larger stores are 
now carrying as much as 30,000 differ 
ent items. That’s a huge target fer 
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tages to chew up. How big a slice 
hi he caten away can roughly be cal- 
uted from the following table * 
aking 1940 dollar sales down by 
es of merchandise: 

"Merchandise % ot Total Sales 
Apparel and Accessories 22 


Notions, Smallwares § 
Drv Goods, Domestics 8 
Drugs, Toiletries 10 


Hardware, Electrical Supplies, 
Appliances 9 


| Home Furnishings s 

| | Stationery 8 
at Tovs, Games, Books 5 
Jewelry 2 


Confectionery, Nuts 
Soda Fountains 
Misccllaneous 


*Adapted from “Expenses and Profits 


of Limited Price Variety Chains in 
1940, Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
Data based on 24 variety chains. 


furthermore, the trend toward big- 
gr stores with wider lines of mer- 
chindise has ( percentagewise ) decreased 
L goss nargins somewhat, thereby cutting 
into the rate of net profit. 


; other hand, the limited price variety 
a! BM chains have an edge on many another 
“" etailer. Inasmuch as the average indi- 
vidual sale per customer barely comes 

25¢, variety stores aren't affected by 

S fuctuations in purchasing power, selec- 
twe booms, and all the other disturbing 
aigencies of retailing to the same ex- 


tent as, say, department stores (whose | 


erage gross sale lies between about 
‘1.70 and $2.65, depending on size of 
store). ‘This tendency toward relative 
ability was aptly reflected in the de- 
pression when the sales of the major 
ariety chains showed much less droopi- 
ness than department — store © sales 
chart) Similarly, in the past couple 
f months variety chain sales had a 


much smoother aspect than those of | 


the department stores. 
Variety stores have, of course, been 


affected by priorities—notably by the | 


restrictions on rubber and tin—but thus 
far consumer rationing has not taken 
any toll from them. 

¢ New Inventory—New inventory, how- 
ever, is providing a major headache 
Aspirin in the form of substitute mer- 
chandise is sometimes available, may 
even accelerate the diversification trend. 
But on the whole, per-store enlargement 
is stymied for the duration. 

And with it such new implements as 
advertising will go on the shelf. The 
postwar period, however, should see a 
resumption of the now arrested trend, 
for there’s only one way the varicty 
chains can keep their aggregate sales 
nsing—by doing more business per retail 
outlet. Hence the return of peace 
should bring still more diversification, 
still more merchandising accoutrements 
like advertising. | Woolworth—whose 
hist toddling steps in paid plugging 
have now been halted—mav very likely 
be a big candidate at that time. — 
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eAn Edge on Many Others—On the | 


4 THINGS TO DO 


TO GET THEM FASTER 


1 Use standard motors. Wherever possible, select standard, open, 
sleeve-bearing motors. Building fewer ‘‘specials’’ means faster and 
greater production of motors for you and others engaged in essential 
war work. 


2 Place orders early. Order the motors when you order, or plan for, 
the equipment they are to drive. 


3 Send proper priority. Be sure correct priority papers accompany 
your order and that the priority rating reflects the urgency of the 
motor’s use in the war effort. 


4 Check G.E. for warehouse stocks. A supply of many standard motors 
is kept on hand to meet urgent war needs. Perhaps the motor you 
want, or can use with a few simple changes, is available for 
immediate shipment. 


AND REMEMBER-— keep the motors you have in top-notch 
shape. General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Tri-Clad motors are now available up 


to 100 hp in standard, open construc- 


tion. Ask your G-E representative for 


details on other types and ratings. 


General Electric and its employees ore proud of 
the Navy award of Excellence made to its Erie 
Works for the manufacture of navel ordnance 
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The Regional, Market Outlook 


NEW YORK (Income Index—140.1; orders, and of ship-repair, aluminu: 
month ago—142.1; year ago—115.7)— other war projects is being largely 4 
Income payments in this populous re- by continuing curtailment of co: 
gion continue to lag behind the nation’s, __ tion, distributive, and some prioritics-hit 
primarily because of New York City’s factory employment. 
sluggard prospects. In and around other industrial cc :;t¢; 

Apparel activity, delayed by price ceil- —Bridgeport-Stamford, Albany-Schy i 
ing problems, is again on the seasonal _ tady, Utica-Rome, etc.—war hirings jo; 
upbeat here, but shortages of materials than counterbalance shoe, rug, 
are apt to pinch hard by autumn. And and other dislocations. Building of arms 
currently the somewhat increased inflow plants is up sharply, with big new \ orks 


> of military-clothing and other light-goods scheduled for the Newark-Jersey t 
CPE FIT: area, Syracuse, Long Island, etc. Butfal; 
A “erm even now is facing a labor shortage, so 


WAR PRODUCTION sharp is armament expansion ther 


Upstate New York farm incon ae 
PHONO ee 


mostly from livestock products, but als 
from fruits and vegetables—has 

Statistics, Contracts, Designs, Payrolls, 

etc. In Actual, Reduced or Enlarged Size. 


running 40% above 1941, as against / 
U.S. gain of 50%. Pasturage condition 
has been good, and milk output has out 


Recitasnshh senen Gan aaheiiiieiaintaid a, the nation S. ea * ith f 
eentate, Meden—~tab~atiides, © aeeteme stocks low, summer weather will 
exact error-proof copies of anything written, print- 52,153 sq. mi. pop. 17,129,265 crucial. 
ed, drawn or photographed, in any scale, singly or 
of apron yaar iment poem ion eg ATLANTA (Income Index—162.8; payrolls = (BW—May23'42,p78). And P 
copy blveprints when original drawings are uno- month ago—159.8; year ago—1 32.3) Florida, with a big troop influx an 
vailable...release employees for more effective —This Reserve district stands to cash in smart farm gains, has come up fast in a 
service. Replace outdated copying methods. Exact again on its climate. For the boost in the last few months; now, shipway ca 
copies protect valuable originals... generally ac- Army privates’ pay to $50 monthly im- pacity at Tampa and a phosphate work 
cepted as legal evidence... reduce duplication. plies the addition of well over $100,000, at Mulberry are under construction 
9@I™ It's sound to investigate Rectigraph. Discuss 000 annually to the purchasing power of Farm income is running high, but 
your problems with experts. Write Dept. 731 the many soldiers quartered in canton cotton is the major cash item in most 
ments and bases here, mostly in Georgia, of the region, and the easing in pric 


Florida, and southern Louisiana and over recent weeks hasn't helped rura 
Mississippi. sentiment. Crop prospects still depen 
Although income is climbing as the on weather of coming months. 

war stimulus is intensified, not all sec 
tions are at the same point in the ex 
- —— — pansion. In Alabama and southern ‘Ten 
nessee, for instance, where many arms 
plants have been concentrated (BW— 


Wh, it’ happ ning Nov.22’41,p50), new industrial awards 


have dropped of late. Employment 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES + R 


, BRANCH OFFICES IM PRINCIPAL 


lo your may “he ts? there is now up most sharply over 1941, 
and still is rising, but a flattening out 
Concentration on war production, in coming months is probable. 
decreased emphasis on trade name, Atlanta and New Orleans, in contrast, 
changing ‘buying habits—all are contrib are only now on the verge of soaring 247,778 4a. mi. pop. 12,897,347 ) 


uting to the rise of new competition m 


a 
your markets 


What are the causes? 1. restricted sup* KANSAS CITY (Income Index— by Omaha, Wichita, Tulsa, and = 
ply, 2. substitutions, 3. diversion of 140.5; month ago—140.6; year ago— City—a “diamond” in sales potential a 
available funds to obtainable products, 112.8)—-New, really “big-time” plant well as geography—will be featiniaiog 
4. new wants awards to this city and Denver, totaling over the next few months. Operating 
What are they leading to? New buying $150,000,000, highlight the continuing _ staffs dt new factories and military bases 
habits possibly permanent new ways heavy flow of war contracts into this are still far from completed. 
of spending our money; and a rapid lower- agricultural region. And arms employ Farm prospects likewise are improv 
ing of former peacetime marketing advan- ment in both centers, already sharply ing. Marketings of sheep and hogs have 
tages Doth farge rp small Copyre rising, will soar from now on. been up nearly 20% from last year, and 
that will put many of them right in the Indeed, the bulk of payroll expansion of cattle and eggs, 25%. Pasturage con 
middle of stiff post-war competition. : ; 
in the district, particularly in the numer-_— dition also is uniformly improved. De 
Systematic, continuing, market  fe- ous “hot spots” approximately bounded spite the sharp acreage cut, the winter 
search a < E.. helping some of the wheat harvest now in full swing promises 
country : eadging manufacturers to keep a larger crop than in 1941, except in —_ 
informed, constantly, of the trends that 
, .. p western Missouri. And returns to grow 
will combine to form tomorrow's markets. 
ers, despite weak market quotations, are 
As a staff ~ —_ I - an help your or- | assured by AAA loan rates. 
ganization develop plans for post-war Thus far, farm income gains over 1941 


competition. The cost: moderate. My 
qualifications: many successful years in 
marketing and market research—and ref- 
erences from some of America’s leading 
market organizations. Available now. 


PW-320, Business Week | 
| 


have been matching the 50% national - 
increase—notably in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, and Nebraska (BW—May23’42 
p’8). which had been lagging until 
last fall. The emphasis here on livestock 


480,537 sq. mi. pop. 7,855,397 promises continued excellent receipts. 


330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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New Target for Indusity: 
More Dollars Per Man Per Month in the 
PAY-ROLL WAR SAVINGS PLAN 


= 

(= TO WIN THIS WAR, more Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is the 
and more billions are needed time— 
and needed fast—AT LEAST id | s 
A BILLION DOLLARS A 1. To secure wider employee par 


ticipation. 
yy oly IN WAR BOND SALES 2. To encourage employees to increase 


‘ i the amount of their allotments for 
This means a minimum of 10 percent Bonds, to an average of at least 10 
of the gross pay roll invested in War percent of earnings—because 
Bonds in ping plant, office, firm, and “token” payments will not win this 
factory in the land. war any more than “token’’ resis- 
Best and quickest way to raise this tance will keep the enemy from 
money—and at the same time to “brake” our shores, our homes. 
inflation—is by stepping up the Pay- j¢ your firm has not already installed 
Roll War Savings Plan, having every the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan, now is 
company offer every worker the chance the time to do so. For full details, plus 
to buy MORE BONDS. samples of result-getting literature and 
Trul : in this War of Survival, promotional helps, write, wire, or 
VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY hone: War Savings Staff, Section E, 
WINDOW. reasury Department, 709 Twelfth 
If your firm has already installed the Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


* 
\ 
So 


- U.S. War Savings Bonds 


This space is a contribution to America's all-out war program by 


BUSINESS WEEK 
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technical assistance wherever 


_ e J 
Industrial GAS is Vital 
‘ \_~~, to War Industry 
— Cc 
: D4 ————— 
Of all the weapons of war ships, extend 
planes, tanks, guns, bombs, torpedoes, desired to companies which must step 
shells—-there is hardly one whose parts up production 


do not call for some application of heat. 

In many thousands of plants, that 
means Gaa. 

The use of Gas by the nation’s war 
industries has risen sharply, and must 
go even higher as America lifts her 
sights to a scale of war production far 
beyond our yesterday's imagination. 

All this makes it doubly important to 
get the utmost efficiency and economy 
from the Gas used in war industry. To 
this end, Gas companies from coast to 


coast are bending all their efforts to 


re TREND IST 


u — = 


materially —and still 
must maintain uniform quality and 
hold down unit manufacturing costs. 

The research, engineering and ex- 
perience of the Gas industry built up 
during the last twenty years —the very 
knowledge which is helping to win this 
war are available to you. Call your 
Gas company and take advantage of 


this service. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


o 


FOR ALL | 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING | 
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LABOR 
Employers Divide | 


| 

| NWLB lineup on M. of M 
is changed as result of escape 
clause. Board holds stab izing 
of wages doesn’t mean freezing 


decisions on the union securit 

this week brought the first split 

ranks of the board’s employer n 

who previously have voted as 

bloc against all majority rul 
| contractual provisions protecting 01 
| from loss of membership dur 
war. 

@ Ranger Case—The division am 
employers occurred first in the 
Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingda\ 
Long Island, where the twelve-meimb 
board split 10 to 2 in granting th 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile \W 
Union a clause requiring cont 
membership in the union as a conditio: 
of employment for all employees wh 
are in good standing 15 days after th 
board’s order. 

Provision for an outright escap< 
clause, available to those union men 
bers who now wish to withdraw from 
the union and escape the maintenance 
requirement, was the factor which led 
Roger D. Lapham, chairman of the 
board of the American Hawaiian Steam 
ship Co., and R. R. Deupree, president 
of Procter & Gamble to join the board 
majority on the union security issu 
The other employer members, Horace 
B. Horton, president of Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., and Harry L. Derby, vice 
president of American Cyanamid Co., 
dissented. 
® Parallel Situation—The same _ lincup 
prevailed in an identic decision affect 
ing the Ryan Aeronautical Corp. of 
San Diego. 

The third maintenance-of-membct 
ship clause, covering workers at I- 
Mills, Bennington, Vt., and the A.F.L..’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, was awarded by an 8 to | vote, 
with Mr. Lapham and Mr. Deupree 
voting with the majority, and Mr. HH 


Three National War Labo 
| 


likely to lead to greater acceptance 


ton dissenting. 

The split among the employers was 
regarded by the Administration as a 
healthy development within the board, 
such rulings by employers generally. It 
is believed that more and more umon 
maintenance rulings will include tli 
outright 15-day escape clause in order 
to win employer support. 

@ Wage Stabilization—The Ranger cas 
was not without considerable signi! 


| cance on the touchy wage stabilization 
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and the decision on this question 
. a declaration of four public mem 
ys and four labor leaders that wage 
wbilization “cannot be accomplished 
y freezing existing wage rates.” 

wblic colleagues in the directive on 
ages, but did not endorse the language 
; the majority decision. The order, 
,jopted unanimously, gave the 1,150 
employ ces an increase of 10¢ an hour— 
~ less than the union asked—and 
yosted the hiring rate from 50¢ to 60¢, 
sith provisions for automatic raises to 
ping workers to 75¢ an hour after 90 
js experience. 

s Significant Language—On the issue of 
yage stabilization, the majority ruling 
y Wayne L. Morse, public member 
nd dean of the University of Oregon 
law School, had this significant lan- 
guage: 

There is... not such a singular 
thing as an American wage level, but 
rather, there are many wage levels in 
this country and they are in con 
stant flux. The interplay of economic 
forces which produce these varying 
wage levels cannot be changed from 
a dynamic to a static phenomenon. 
However, the coordinated program 
suggested by the President permits 
sufhcient flexibility in adjusting cer- 
tan wage rates with the facts and 
needs of a given situation. Such a 
program can succeed in stabilizing our 
war economy. .. . 

It needs to be emphasized that 
there is no rule of thumb or static 
wage formula that can be applied 
mechanically in wage cases to the end 
of producing wage stabilization. Hence, 
it is not surprising that the Presi- 
dent's message on war stabilization 
permits of that degree of flexibility 
necessary to a fair and just balancing 
of the various interests which are 
involved in wage dispute cases. It 
gives to the War Labor Board that 
reasonable degree of discretion which 
is necessary if it is to decide indi- 
vidual cases on their merits and at 
the same time stabilize wages by 
checking unwarranted wage demands. 
Through a wise exercise of the dis- 
cretionary power granted to it in the 
President’s stabilization program, the 
board can do much toward preventing 
the cost of living from spiralling 
upward. 


ADVERTISING THE WAR DRIVE 


lhe Minneapolis-Moline Power Im- | 
plement Co. and a local of C.1.O.’s | 
United Electrical, Radio, and Machine | 
Workers Union jointly paid for a full- | 


page advertisement in the Minneapolis 
l!nbune and Star Journal recently in or- 


der to tell the community that their | 
labor-management war production com- | 
mittee is out to establish all-time output | 
f As far as is known this is the | 
first time that a union has contributed | 
half the cost of what is, in effect, an in- | 


records. 


stitutional advertisement for its em 


plover. 
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fhe employers joined their labor- | 


To Win America’s Battle 
of PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION is now our number one job. Victory will go to 
the nation with the most machines and the power to run them. 


In winning this war of production, CAREY HEAT Insulations are perform- 
ing an important and essential part—conserving America's fuel resources 
—conserving man-power, machine-power, money-power . . . meeting 
the new strains and stresses of increased temperatures and pressures for 
higher and still higher power-production efficiency. 


Now, at a time when the last ounce of power is urgently needed, it is 
essential that time tried methods and materials be used for the conser- 
vation of heat and fuel. CAREY Insulations have proved their outstand- 
ing performance in hundreds of power plants throughout the nation. 
They meet every service condition, from sub-zero to 2500° F. 


Whatever your insulation problem, make certain of correct and lasting 
results by specifying CAREY Insulations. A nationwide organization is 
at your service. Write for details, address Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dependable Products Since 1873 


in Canada: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P.Q. 


HEAT INSULATION 
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Production Snag 


Goodrich plant committee, 
set up in WPB campaign, breaks 
up as union pulls out. Deferment 
policy is blamed for rift. 


Akron is witnessing an unusual devel- 
opment in the War Production Drive. 

Among the first of the rubber compa- 
nies to set up a labor-management com- 
mittee in response to Donald M. Nel- 
son's appeal was the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
—and now Local No. 5. of the United 
Rubber Workers union has scrapped the 
plan. 
e The Goodrich Record—The oldest 
rubber manufacturer west of the Alle- 
ghenics, Goodrich is generally credited 
with an excellent job of labor relations 
in its associations with Local No. 5. It 
alone among the “big four” firms has 
been spared a major labor strike or dis- 
turbance apart from its share of sit- 
downs, work stoppages, and the tense 
period in the spring of 1938 over a wage 
cut issue. 

That's why more than passing inter- 

est was aroused late last week when the 
union announced its withdrawal from 
the joint labor-management committee 
created just ten weeks earlier. 
@ Dispute over Deferments—Prime rea- 
son for the withdrawal, as cited by 
George R. Bass, local president, in his 
letter to the company, was the lack of 
agreement on the union’s request for a 
subcommittee to deal with selective serv- 
ice deferments. Such deferments, Bass 
charged, ‘“‘are being granted in a dis- 
criminatory manner and no general rule 
is being followed.” 

‘he central group stated, in organiz- 
ing its subcommittees, that they were 
“not to hear grievances, not to interfere 
with existing collective bargaining ma- 
chinery, not to interfere with the union’s 
position as sole bargaining agent, not to 
interfere with management’s control of 
operations.” 

This was to be a joint effort aimed 

solely at greater output of war materials, 
with no attempt made to interfere with 
problems which customarily fall within 
the province of existing negotiating 
groups, or the province of either the 
company or the union. 
@ Matter Referred to WPB—Composed 
of six representatives of the local and 
six from the company, the Goodrich 
labor-management committee at its first 
regular meeting following organization 
Mar. 27, had set up subcommittees on 
production, waste savings, safety, trans- 
portation, and publicity. 

When the central committee could 
not agree on the advisability of creating 
a subcommittee on deferments, the 
question was referred to Nelson himself. 
Late in May the committee was in- 
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formed that the “War Production 
Headquarters will make no _ recom- 
mendation.” 

The company considered the matter 

closed, and so stated in reply to Bass’ 
announcement, pointing out that “‘in- 
formation pertaining to military defer- 
ment is available to any citizen or group 
of citizens at any time.” 
@ Another Union Complaint—In addi- 
tion to the deferment question, the 
union said it was unable to continue to 
bear expenses of remunerating its mem- 
bers for time spent on committee mat- 
ters. he company, which has borne all 
the promotional costs, replied that the 
problem of time and expense had never 
been considered, that it was purely a 
matter of increasing production of essen 
tial war materials. 

And that goal was being attained. 

Since Apr. | suggestions from employes 
on eliminating production bottlenecks, 
safety, conservation of materials, and 
waste savings, have increased by more 
than 1,000 over the normal rate. 
@ One of the Results—Ironically, on the 
day the union terminated its relation- 
ship with the war production campaign, 
the committee’s publication announced 
that one such suggestion had increased 
the plant’s fire hose production by more 
than 20%. 

Despite the union’s attitude, the pro- 
gram at B. F. Goodrich will continue, 
the company said, adding that it hoped 
the union “will again want to join in 
this effort.” 


Expansion Trouble 


General Alloys Co. needed 
more men; got a dispute with 
government agencies, a strike, 
and a Labor Board case. 


A special panel of the National \\ ir 
Labor Board began hearings in Wash. 
ington this week on one of thc mos 
involved cases ever to come before , 
federal labor tribunal. With the fac 
in the case tightly snarled, the proceed. 
ings are also complicated by tl quali 
ties of H. H. Harris who, as presideny 
of the General Alloys Co. of Boston, js 
the dominant figure in the hearing 
which concerns his firm and 
A.F.L. craft union of molders. 

e Takes His Stand—Some Bostoniy 

call Harris the “George McNear of \\ 

England,” comparing him to the pr 

dent of the Toledo, Peoria & W ester 
R.R., who let the government tak 

his railroad rather than give in to 

union (BW —Jan.31°42,p20). But oth 

insist that Harris could give McNea 
cards and spades when it comes to han. 
dling a union, and still beat him witl 
out losing a trick. 

Harris, however, insists that he has no 
dispute with the Molders Union. Ik 
refuses, in fact, to acknowledge that it 
has any status which need concern him 
at all. This point of view has brought 


him 
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MANPOWER POLICY MAKERS 


Number one task of the Management. 
Labor Policy Committee of Paul Mc- 
Nutt’s War Manpower Commission, 
which held its first meeting last week, 
is to help the board carry out its work 
with the least possible friction and to 
sell its job to both the front office 
and the men in the shop. Seated, left 
to right are: Fowler Harper, WMC; 
R. Conrad Cooper, Wheeling Steel; 


<I : tae , 5 tal 
Arthur S. Fleming, Civil Service Com on 


mission; Clinton S. Golden, C.I.0 ds 
steel workers; John P. Frey, A.l'l no 
metal trades. Standing: R. E. Gil en 
more, Sperry Gyroscope Co.; R. Ran 
dell Irwin, Lockheed Aircraft; H. A P; 
Enochs, Pennsylvania Railroad; Brig - 
Gen. F. ]. McSherry, WMC; Walter ul 
P. Reuther, C.I.O. auto workers; John as 
Green, C.I.O. shipbuilding; George “ 
Masterton, A.F.L. plumbers; ]. S. Mc by 
Donagh, A.F.L. building trades. 
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H. H. Harris, General Alloys presi- 
dent, met an NWLB panel this week 
ina case resulting from A.F.L. opposi- 
tion to his training program. 


of government agencies; has been a fac- 
tor in a series of strikes, picketing dem- 
onstrations, acts of violence and sabotage 
involving his company; and may account 
for the frequency with which he finds 
gasoline in plant drinking water and 
encounters other troubles of a similar 
nature in his rounds of the plant. 

e What’s Wanted—Harris says that if 
he has a quarrel, it is not with labor, but 
with a bunch of unpedigreed govern- 
ment bureaucrats who flail him on or- 
ders from corrupt union officials. He 
wants freedom of action to teach his 
workmen that no one can challenge his 
authority; he wants to get on with the 
job of expanding his output which goes 
into war needs; and he wants an oppor- 
tunity to prove that a vicious conspiracy 
exists between some government and 
labor officials for the purpose of bedevil- 
ing industrial management and estab- 
lishing union control. 

Harris’s current imbroglio, though it 
is part of a troubled industrial relations 
history which starts with a General Al- 
loys strike in 1937, crystallizes around 


taking at the behest of the Army. To 
man the new shop he will have to nearly 


now a large proportion of his current 
employment roll, running around 300. 
He made contact with the Training 
Within Industry Section of the War 
Production Board last January. He 
wanted to take advantage of what he 
understood to be a government offer of 
assistance with in-plant labor training. 
¢ Union Consulted—According to Har- 
tis, T'WI refused to service his company 
because it had been advised by the 
Molders Union, which it quickly con- 
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him into sharp conflict with a number | 


the plant expansion which he is under- | 


double his skilled labor force which is | 


"These Low Cost 


DRILL PRESSES 


... Give me an Edge” 


ANUFACTURERS all 
over the country tell us 
the same story: Delta drill 
presses are giving them the 
jump on competition! 

Here’s why: Low first cost— 
Delta drill presses cost but a 
fraction of the prices of heavy 
ponderous machines. Low main- 
tenance costs—sealed-for-life ball 
bearings assure long, trouble- 
free performance. Remarkable 
flexibility and adaptability—can 
be moved around to meet chang- 
ing needs—or quickly made up 
into special set-ups. 

Delta drill presses and other 
Delta low-cost machines, are 
not just new machines, they are 
a new kind of machine. That's 
why they are revolutionizing 
production methods in thou- 
sands of leading industrial 
plants. 


Books checked below, giving full details, 
will be mailed free on any request ad- 
dressed on business stationery. Write to 
day to The Delta Manufacturing Company, 
955 E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


oO ‘“*How to Increase Production’’ 
Photographs of actual installations « 

ing many cost-cutting adaptations of De't 

machines. 

oO “New Wings for Production’’—I!! 
trated story of how the aviation ind 

has utilized Delta machines. 

oO “Light Machines in Industry"’ 
trated reprint article by George Fair 

on uses of low-cost machines in industry 
“Tooling Tips’’—Timely photo-n« 
paper showing latest adaptations of Decit 

machines for special needs of industr) 


oO DELTA CATALOG —- Descriptio: 


prices of full line of Delta drill pre 


and other Delta machines with interest 
\ / material on their use in all branches of indwet 
Name Pe, 


MILWAUKEE & 
Y 


Business Firm 


City 
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A minute's work 


Take the face amount of 
the life insurance you have 
and figure what income it 
would produce for your 
dependents. 


Do you need more _insur- 
ance? 


186 AGENCIES, big and small, 
are currently using Business 
Week for 364 CLIENTS selling 


to management-men! 


‘*Cover-to-cever, the facts indicate it is one 
of the most USEFUL magazines in America 
+ tedey. Wherever you find it, you find a 
business mon . . . well informed.” 
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sulted, that a dispute existed over craft 
dilution. According to government 
agents, the Molders Union had to be 
consulted because the training program 
is conceived as a cooperative labor-man- 
agement scheme and the Molders, by 
virtue of a Labor Board election victory 
in General Alloys last year, were the 
certified bargaining agency. 

Harris would not recognize the union's 
position in a training plan and TWI 
left the picture. The president of Gen- 
eral Alloys saw the outlines of a plot. 
@ More Federal Intervention—Next de- 
velopment brought the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship into the pic- 
ture. Convinced that he could get no 
+ help from the “labor-dominated” TWI 
to satisfy his manpower needs, and un- 
able to find unemployed molders, Har- 
ris concluded that he needed an appren- 
ticeship program of his own. There are, 
however, state apprenticeship laws in 
which the Federal Committee is directly 
interested and he was visited by repre- 
sentatives of the Committee. 

Like the TWI, the apprenticeship 
officials expressed concern that the pro- 
gram which the company undertook 
should not be a cause of strife with the 
Molders Union. One of the things they 
wanted to talk about was the ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen. It was Har- 
ris's contention, and it still is, that no 
one has a right to talk about such things 
but the responsible employer, particu- 
larly “while Americans shed their blood 
to defend the four freedoms.” 

e@ Throw Up Hands— he Federal Com- 
| mittee on Apprenticeship reported that 
it had made progress with the union by 
first, getting it to sanction one appren- 
tice for every five journeymen instead 
of one to every eight as its constitution 
required, and winning union consent to 
a plan which would enable the employer 
to apprentice as many as he found neces- 
sary now on the understanding that, 
when the war ended, he would defer to 
union standards. But, in view of Har- 
ris’s unwillingness to discuss ratios or 
post-war adjustments, the committee is 


prepared to admit that the General Al- 
loys situation is too much for it. 
Meanwhile, as the discussions on ap- 
prenticeship were in progress, 200 of 
Harris’s employees walked out. That 
their action was perhaps precipitate and 
ill-advised, even their national union 
officials were prepared to acknowledge. 
The men maintained that Harris had 
begun to dilute the skilled jobs and they 
were forced to protect their interests but 
the walkout ended when an agent of 
the National War Labor Board: urged 
the men back to work. When they re- 
turned in a body, Harris refused to 
assign them back to their old jobs, con- 
tending that the work schedule had been 
changed, and they charged a lockout. 
Eventually, at NWLB intervention, they 
were all re-employed and the board has 
begun to sift the issues in the case. 
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A Wool Monopoly: 

. sheep wh 

Almost all of world suppl we hop 

° e the cour 

is controlled by United Nations iow 

and quantity available in US jm it > 
° sneep. 

reassuring to the trade. : 

cumulat 

Wool is a war commodity. and tha Comp. t 


civilian is more than apt to get only tha age O 
thin hairs from the lamb’s back wheggitm (00,000 
the soldier needs a blanket. Thus 

This war is. no exception. Now tha b. is ol 
War Production Board has extended tha supply 
wool conservation order (M-73) for one 500,001 
month, postponing to Aug. 2 the timem the sut 
when manufacturers will be placed on gm stves ! 
six months’ wool allocation basis. ‘haf ¢ Breal 


leaves six weeks for a lot of argument change 
between those who think there is much{i effectis 
too much wool to warrant the restric. if 194 
tions that have already been impose tion al 
and those who believe that civilian cop. ens pt 
sumption of wool should be restricted 200,06 
still further. for res 
@ How Much It Takes—Undoubted): plus 
the military needs a lot of wool. Stati: noils ( 
ticians have calculated that 26 sheep staple 
undergo a barbering to put an ordinar AY 
infantryman into his first year’s clothe lieve | 
and equipment, a total of 200 Jb. of situat 
wool. Six more sheep, or 45 Ib. of wo (00,0 
will supply additional gear for combat as at 
service. Multiply this by the nearest « withe 
timate of how many American men will now 
be under arms by the end of 1942 and it tively 
adds up to so much wool that even at for t 
peacetime levels the civilian would look J ¢ So 
like only a fair customer. texti 

In 1941, government contracts ac- the 
cepted by mills reporting to the Na- the 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 194 
ers accounted for 40% of their sales of men 
men’s fabrics and about 30% of their end 
sales of all fabrics. Total government pou 
contracts in 194] are put at 108,000,000 fron 
linear yards of wool and part-wool fa- erm 
brics. That was for an army of 2,000,000 y 
mer (plus some preparation for more nea 
this year). For 1942, the government mel 
needs may be roughly doubled. are 
e@ What Civilians Will Get—Cutting it 51, 
down to extreme simplicity, it is calcu- bill 
lated that the military in 1942 will con- me 
sume at least 390,000,000 Ib. of wool did 
(grease weight) which is just about every Bu 
pound that will be shorn from sheep in th: 
the United States during the year. Civil- ou 
ians, therefore, will warm, clothe, and @' 
decorate themselves with the amount wi 
that is pulled off sheep slaughtered by su 
packers, plus imports and reserves. Bi 

Offhand it looks as if the Army has pl 
the wool market impaled on a bayonet, m 
but it is not nearly as bad as it secms. Ih 
Here, in round figures, is the way the el 
supply chart shapes up to the American fi 
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wool Council. Inventories on January 
1 1942, totaled 400,000,000 Ib., fig- 
ued in terms of wool in the grease, just 
«it comes Off the sheep. 
* sdd about 400,000,000 Ib. for the do- 
nestic Crop shorn from the 51,000,000 
syeep which the Department of Agricul- 
ye hopes are eating grass throughout 
the country. 

Allow another item of some 100,000,- 
(00 Ib. of pulled wool from butchered 


cheep. 
[hen count in the stockpile under ac- 
qmulation by the Defense Supplies 
Corp., totaling 280,000,000 Ib. in stor- 
we on Jan. | (it is now about 500,- 
000,000 Ib.). 

hus a grand sum of 1,180,000,000 
ip. is obtamed. Deduct from this huge 


W thd 
-d thal supply the prospective military needs of 
r on 30,000,000 Ib.—to stretch it some—and 


the surplus left for civilian use and re- 
serves is 680,000,000 Ib. 
eBreakdown of Requirements—If no 
change is made in WPB’s currently 
efective allotments {20% of first half 
if 1941 consumption in worsted produc- 
tion and 10% of the same base in wool- 
ens production) civilians will need only 
200,000,000 Ib., leaving +80,000,000 Ib. 
for reserve, lend-lease, and all other uses, 
plus an estimated 135,000,000 Ib. of 
noils (short wool growing under the long 
staple fleece) and wastes. 

A good many in the wool trade be- 


lieve this is a perfectly comfortable wool 


(00,000 Ib. of wool (a new high record, 
as are most wool figures these days) 
without benefit of the allocations that 
now exist curtailing civilian use. Rela- 
tively much more than that is available 
for this year. 

e¢ Some Estimates—Last March a WPB 
textile division spokesman testified that 
the wool textile industry could operate 
the worsted system until the end of 
1944 at 1942 rates of military require 
ments and the woolen system until the 
end of 1943 without importing another 
pound of wool and without deviating 
from 100% wool fabrics such as the gov- 
ernment specifies. 

Nevertheless, those who envision a 
nearby jump in the Army to 7,500,000 
men are convinced that wool supplies 
are precarious. Naturally, with only 
51,000,000 sheep, we cannot supply a 
billion pound annual demand with do- 
mestic sheep. In peacetime we rarely 
did better than 85% of consumption. 
But neither is there very good evidence 


out. 


wools comprised 57% of domestic con- 
sumption, and today, thanks to the 
British ownership of Empire wool sup- 


markets than American, and _ better. 


cnormous total of 491,000,000 Ib. in the 
first nine months of the year. Since 
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situation. We consumed last vear 1.020,- | 


that imported wool must be counted | 


® Storage Problem—Last year imported | 


plies, British wool is cheaper in the | 


Imports of wool last year reached the | 


7 


¢ 


O MATTER how carefully your 
machines are maintained .. . 
no matter how thoroughly your em- 
ployees are supervised . . . you can’t 
expect to get maximum production 
without the best possible lighting. 


That means more than having the 
correct lighting fixtures, properly in- 
stalled. It means having walls and 
ceilings that reflect light instead of 
absorbing it. It means walls and ceil- 
ings that are painted WHITE. 

Paint is part of your lighting system! 
If the ceilings and walls of your plant 
are dingy, dirty, or yellowed with age, 
you're wasting up to 60% of the cur- 
rent vou’re burning—and losing up to 
10% of the production your present 
equipment could be turning out! 


A strong statement? Ask your 
maintenance man. Ask your produc- 


Photo Courtesy Delta Manufacturing Company 


tion man. Pick up your phone right 
this minute and call any lighting ex- 
pert of your acquaintance. He'll tell 
you that dark, dingy ceilings and 
walls are a drag on production, that 
they hamper inspection, multiply 
mistakes, increase lost time due to 
accidents and worker fatigue. 
Paint—right now—is a vital pro- 
duction tool vou can’t afford to over- 
look. You may not be able to get 
another man... another machine 
another square inch of floor space. 
But vou can paint your ceilings and 
walls WHITE—without interrupting 
even “round-the-clock” schedules —and 
get an extra six minutes out of every 
hour your plant is operating now! 


There is a trained Barreled Sunlight Repre- 
sentative near you. Backed by our 40-year 
experience in making white paint for indus- 
try, he is equipped to help you work out an 
efficient, ical plant painting program. 
For details, write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co., 11-F Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


INDUSTRIAL WHITE PAINT SPECIALISTS FOR 40 YEARS 
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Why Leading Plants 
Specify Mercury Industrial Trucks | 


The following five lift truck features were Pioneered 


and perfected by Mercury. Their incorporation in 
Mercury Trucks assure maximum operating effi- 
ciency with e and operating 
cost — only Mercury Trucks offer you all five. 


Hydraulic hoist: 

No power required to 
lower load, no power 
wasted in lifting. Less 
than 50% of the usual 
number of moving parts. 


Snap action cam operated 
controller: 

Eliminates injurious arc- 
ing. Reduces mainte- 
nance to the minimum. 


Unit constructed drive 
assembly: 

Motor and drive are 
one unit fully inclosed. 
Double reduction spiral 
bevel and spur gears 
transmit maximum | 
power. 


All welded frame: 
No rivets to weaken 
sections. Exterior is 
smooth, rugged pleas- 
ing in appearance. 


Improved trail axle: 
Easy steering. 

and steering knuckles 
ball bearing mounted. 


A catalog showing the 
complete line of Mercury 
Material Handling 
Equipment will be sent 
on request. Write for 
your copy. 


aoe 


_with wool, would entail changing the 
| whole character of the fine wool indus- 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


| have a virtual corner on wool. 


| that time import figures have been a 
military secret, but it is to be noted that 
the only thing the wool trade in the 
Boston region is complaining bitterly 
about is that the area’s warehouses are 
so full of wool, which is unfortunately a 
bulky commodity, that storage troubles 
are becoming more acute every day. In 
the first quarter of 1942, 60% of wool 

| consumed was foreign wool. 

Today the sheep shears, which first 
clinked in the southern part of the major 
wool producing state, Texas, in January, 
are about through with their annual job 
at the top of ~ alan Except for im- 

| ports, supplies are set for the time being. 

| @ Civilian Demand a Puzzle—Also there 
| is something of a pause at the other end 
| of the marketing system. Stores are 
heavily supplied with inventories, both 
for men and women, for fall consump- 
| tion. The extremely high level of sales 
to consumers earlier in the year inevita- 
bly means a swollen inventory of wool 
| clothes in family closets. 

Moreover, the men who are now wear- 
ing the $200 worth of wool clothes 
issued by the Army are not only out 

| of the home store market, but they have 
| left clothes behind which are fillin 

| some small degree the needs of any bey 
ily member they may be altered to fit. 

For a while, at least, the American 
soldier can retain his rank as best-dressed 
fighter in the world. 

@ A Monopoly in Wool—Militarily the 
| United Nations, unlike their situation in 
rubber and a few other commodities, 

Except 

for Argentine and Uruguayan wool pro- 

duction, the rest of the world’s wool is 
theirs. Even the carpet wools from long- 
haired Chinese meat sheep are a United 


| Nations property, although’ they are at 


present tied up by the stringency in 
transportation. 

The size of this monopoly is reassur- 
ing. Australia’s 1942 clip is estimated 
at over one billion pounds, New Zea- 
land looks for 285,000,000 Ib., South 
Africa 250,000,000 Ib., and Argentina 
and Uruguay 250,000,000 Ib. With our 
own large stocks and this record produc- 


| tion in friendly countries to draw from 


in one way or another, fabric manufac- 
turers are prepared to put up a hot argu- 
ment against WPB “Pony now 
under consideration which might re- 
quire mandatory blending or still fur- 
ther reduce the percentage of pure wool 
fabrics that may be made. 

@ Small Mills’ Argument—This point is 


| being labored this week at Washington. 


Processors claim desperately that further 
reduction in wool allocations would re- 
duce small mills (small mills as a general 
tule are the high-standard, pure-wool 
fabric producers) to weaving an occa- 
sional ball of yarn, and that mandatory 
blending of other materials (like rayon) 


4146 S$. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. | try, driving manufacturers into inferior 
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lines from which 
escape. 

A move in this direction tlc 
it is pointed out, disastrous); 
since American fine woolens j;¢ , 
now on the verge of cutting a ) ic} ¢ 
themselves in’ consumer cons joy 
as equal competitors with tho By: 
products. 


they co 


Tomatoes Galore 


Sales drive in stores wil 
help farmers move the part of 
harvest to be eaten fresh, by 
canning crop is no problem. 


Agricultural Marketing Administ; 

tion’s Victory Food Special (B\\ Ms, 
23'42,p77) now graduates from lcttuc 
to tomatoes. On June 29, grocery store 
throughout the nation will tag to:ato 
with the VFS label, presumably trim the 
markup in anticipation of big volume 
sales, and help growers of tomatocs (fo; 
market as distinct from those to } 
canned) over the hump created by 
crop of 4,190,000 bushels, 30% abo 
last year and 15% above average. The 
drive will last six days. 
@ An Unusual Problem—Tomatoes offe; 
a special complication in wartime mar 
keting of a crop surplus. Ordinan 
shippers and dealers take underripe t 
matoes and hold them in freight cars fo: 
ripening. But this year there are n 
freight cars for any such storage of ma 
turing love apples, hence the crop moves, 
ripe or not. 

Just in case some tomatoes reach retail 

outlets before they are properly pink, 
the AMA has included in the houscholk 
economics promotion that accompanies 
all the VFS drives, a helpful recipe not 
ing that slightly underripe tomatoes are 
best for frying. 
e It’s a Lush Year—The tomato cam- 
paign will come as a surprise to con- 
sumers who have been paying fat retail 
prices for the fruit this last winter and 
spring, but it has been a good reason for 
growmg and the tomato harvest is now 
under way in the major producing re- 
gions of east Texas, Mississippi, Georgia. 
Louisiana and South Carolina. 

With the first heavy supply, prices 

are now expected to be lower. Quota- 
tions for market tomatoes, however 
have no direct relation to the canning 
tomato price structure, which is floored 
by the Department of Agriculture at 
$5 a ton more than comparable 1940 
prices paid by canners. 
e The Goal for Canners—The U.S.D.A. 
is hoping to see the utmost limit of to- 
mato-processing capacity used—40,000,- 
000 cases against 34,000,000 last vear— 
and will itself buy all quantities offered 
to it during 1942 at a base price of 95¢ 
a dozen No. 2 cans. 
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FINANCE 
Not So Dead Yet 


Three holding companies, 
condemned by SEC under | 
“death sentence”, launch test | 


cases to try commission's power. | 
[he big fight is on. ‘Three giant hold | 


ag compames finally have gone into | 
ourt to find out just what is going to 
appen to their security holders under | 
the death sentence of the Public Utility 

ict of 1935. These cases challenge 

nowers of the Securities and Exchange 

Commission under the most crucial 

aragraphs of the law—Sec.11(b)(1) and 

sec.11(b)(2). 

e Tests That Prove Nothing—The hold- 


ng company law has been under attack 
from many angles for years, but Section 
| has yet to be tested. The famous 
hand-picked” test case against Flec 
tric Bond & Share really decided noth 
ing more than the validity of the law’s 
clause requiring the systems to register. 
Other threatened tests have mostly ex- 
ired before they ever reached the 
courts. 

Now it seems certain that the courts 
will get at the heart of things. North 
\merican Co. and United Gas Improve- 
nent within the week have appealed 
fom SEC orders requiring them to 
whittle themselves down to single sys- 
tems that are integrated geographically 
s stipulated by Sec.11(b)(1); Common- 
wealth & Southern has appealed from 
m order requiring it to boil its pre- 
ferred and common stocks down to a 
ingle issue of common under the finan- 
cial simplification rules of Sec.11(b)(2). 
¢Compromise and Confusion—l.oom- 
ing large behind these cases is the bitter 


fight over holding company “reform” | 


legislation which deadlocked Congress 
in the sweltering summer of 1935. Sec 
tion 11 was the crux of that battle, 
and in the late August push to ad- 
journ, there were compromises over the 
wording. 

Sec. 11(b)(1) is anything but clear, 
because teeth had to be jerked from the 
law before it could pass. It says the 
SEC shall limit holding companies to 
“a single integrated public-utility sys- 
tem, and to such other businesses as are 
reasonably incidental, or economically 
necessary or appropriate.” There’s no 
definition of what “other businesses” 
are reasonably incidental or appropriate, 
but that’s just a part of the trouble. 
*The A-B-C Clauses—After setting 
forth the “single integrated public util- 
ity” idea, the act goes on to say that a 
holding company may “continue to con- 
trol one or more additional integrated 
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This ts Tom in 
Washington... 


“WE'VE GOT THAT WAR CONTRACT in the bag! But listen, boss. I promised we'd 
turn out the work right on schedule. So we've got to get organized in a hurry 
to handle it. On a job like this we can’t afford to leave any loopholes.” 


“GREAT WORK, TOM! We'll back you 
up at this end. I’ve got the answer in 
my hand now—a Hammermill book 
that will help us line up the whole op- 
eration with printed forms. Forms 
that schedule work, keep it moving, 
get it done right—and fast. I’ll have 
our printer work them up at once!” 


TO SPEED UP YOUR OFFICE 
WORK: Hammermill offers 
two free booklets ... How 
to avoid “junk heap” desks 
... How to get in- 
formation, pass 


How TO 

DESIGN A 

results and re- 
sponsibility. 
Send for these 
free helps now! 


21 WAYS 
TO KEEP 


kind: 


Name __ 


| eoscscceses (Please attach to your company letterhead) 


HAMMERMILL LISTENING POST. Atop a 
huge pulp cooker, Lyman Bowers 
listens to the flow of cooking acid 
through a valve. From his 22 years 
of experience as a paper maker, he 
gauges the precise amount needed. 
Such skill, aided by science, makes 
Hammermill Papers dependable. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., Dept. BW 6-20 

Send “21 Ways to Keep a Clear Desk” and “How to 
Design a Business Form.” If you use a duplicator, check 
C) stencil; 


) gelatin; |) spirit. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 


thanks 0 DAWN 


— TOWN’S an 
UKkPROOF CARBON 


azing 


Turning the ‘‘Searchlight’’ on Oppertenitis 


ChueS: 


— 
employment service 


POSITIONS 
advertising 


* SALARIED 
$25,000. This 
years’ recognized 


$2,500 to 
service of 32 
standing negotiates for 
positions of calibre indicated. Procedure in- 
dividualized to your personal requirements. 
Retaining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered. If salary has been $2,500 


or more send for details. RK. W. Bixby, Inc., 

282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
wanted — pattern work 

* OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 


works on Long Island can take on 
additional wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Inec., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y 
sales aid 

* MORE EFFECTIVE SELLING of con- 
struction materials and equipment can be 
accomplished through the use of Engineer- 


machine 


ing News-Record Construction Daily re- 
ports. They cover proposed work, bids 
asked, low bidders and contracts awarded 


on construction work, Today’s fast-moving 
construction program requires early and 
progressive sales contacts, Construction 
Daily Reports directs you to them. Stand- 
ard Daily service by first class mail 5 days 
per week for $10 a month (air mail $1 
additional). Sample mailing on request— 
no obligation. Write Engineering News- 
Record ( ‘onstruc tion Daily, 330 West 42 St., 
New York, : ae 


“clues” information 


“clues’’ appears weekly. Copy required Monday for Satur 
day's issue. Rate: 50 centa per word or $2.50 per line 
(er fraction) per insertion, payable in adrance. Minimum 
charge $5.00, Discount 10% on orders for insertion in 
4 consecutive issues Publication bor number address 
counts as 2 words; replies forwarded without charge. Ad- 
dress replies ¢/o Business Week, 330 W. §2nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


THE MARKE 


Developments in Washington claimed 
much of this weck’s market interest in 
spite of compctition from war news. 
Among the most important was House 
passage of the McLaughlin bill, succes- 
sor to the Chandler Act (BW—Apr.11 
42,p83). Another was the favorable 
Senate committce report on the much- 
and-often considered merger of Western 
Union and Postal Telegraph. Partially 
offsetting the encouraging news was a 
disappointing announcement by Chair- 
man Clarence F. Lea, House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committce, who 
said amendments to the securities acts 


(BW—Aug.16'41,p67) would not go 
through this year. 
®@ Vote Helps Prices—Several second- 


grade rail bonds gave a happy little jump 
when the McLaughlin bill went past the 
House. Delaware & Hudson 4’s on Tues- 
day climbed a full two points on the 
news. Later, general weakness in the 
rail department pushed them back, but 
even at the close they showed a gain 
of %. Colorado & Southern 44’s also 
gained % in spite of a mild recession 
elsewhere in the bond market. 

Life will be a lot simpler for roads 
like the D. & H. if the McLaughlin bill 
goes on the statute books. Reviving the 
principles of the Chandler Act (in effect 
from July, 1939, to July, 1940), it would 
permit fundamentally sound carricrs to 
patch up danger spots in their debt 
structure without going through the long 
and costly procedures of Section 77 re- 
organization. With consent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and three- 
fourths of its creditors, a road could 
submit readjustment plans to a special 
three-man court. If the court approved, 
the road could scale down debts, or ex- 
tend 


TS 


@ One Road’s Problem—The | H 
which lives in the shadow of a 
000 bond issue maturing next ha 
a particularly big stake in the \ 
lin bill. With imcome prospc ht 
ening (carnings last year were $4 
as against $500,000 in 1940 * 
would be glad to extend th« rit 
rather than force immediate sect aia 
Biggest obstacle to getting 
through Congress now is the ti: tor 
The 77th Congress winds up n 
ary; unless the Senate acts befi 
the McLaughlin bill will die o: 
© Time a Big Factor—A look at 
endar also dampened Wall Str 
thusiasm for the committcc 
approving merger of the two t ip} 
companics. Even if the Senate n 
mediately, the proposal will ha 
than six months to work its way t oh 
the House and its committees. 
Postponement of amendments 
securities acts was a disappointme: but 
not a surprise to the market. Wh: 
suggestions were first presented, lvo 
cates hoped Congress would approve 
them this summer, but the odds a; 


nst 
rapid action have lengthened stead 
Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Yea 
Week Ago Ago Agi 
Stocks 
Industrial 85.0 84.8 9.6 7 
Railroad 23.9 24.2 24.5 8.7 
Utility 31.5 31.9 29.8 $5 
Bonds 
Industrial 107.9 107.4 107.2 103 
Railroad 82.3 83.7 87.3 88.2 
Utility .103.1 102.8 102.3 1064 
U. S. Govt..110.9 111.0 110.5 111.4 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 


110 


maturities, or alter interest rates government bonds which are from the 
without going through the wringer. Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
COMMON STOCKS—A WEEKLY RECORD 
1110 
ty } | 
yl Jott I, 
I 4 . Ths 50 Industrial 
ndustrials 
ytttts eS a ™ 
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gstems if: (A) “Such additional systems 
aanot be operated as an independent 
«tem without the loss of substantial 
gonomies ... "3 (B) “All such addi- 
jonal systems are located in one state, 
yin adjoining states . . . ”; (C) “The 
gatinued combination . . . is not so 
yge . - » a8 to impair the advantages 
yf localized management, efficient oper- 
sion, or the effectiveness of regulation.” 
SEC Says, “Only One”—These A-B-C 
provisos throw the whole thing up in 
the air. They set forth a number of 
asons Why a system should be allowed 
own more than one integrated sys- 
em, and, if liberally interpreted, could 
cuttle the whole idea of confining a 
jolding company to a single geographic 
wea. Yet the SEC orders that are 


Gas Improvement and North American 
» confine themselves to single, compact 
soups of properties. 

¢What Can Be Kept—U.G.I., for in 


only its ogee in the highly indus- 
trial area of southeastern Pennsylvania 
and nearby Maryland and Delaware, in- 
duding the cities of Philadelphia and 
Wilmington. It has been ordered (BW 
-Feb.1'41,p14) to give up subsidiaries 


61% interest in Connecticut Light & 
Power pursuant to the order, but its 
30% holding in Public Service of New 
Jersey is still subject to litigation.) More- 
over, another order told the company to 
dispose of several ice, water and similar 
companies. 

The SEC’s orders, says the U.G.I. 
appeal, are “unconstitutional, arbitrary, 
and capricious;” they are contrary to the 
intention of the law which forbids 
“piecemeal, fragmentary, adverse orders” 


tion of what would constitute an in- 
tegrated system for U.G.I. 
¢ Technical, but Sweeping — North 


(the company was not permitted to 
wait longer or it would have lost its 
right to appeal), but its contentions are 
broad enough so that this case might 
nevertheless turn out to be of basic sig- 
nificance, 

The commission had ordered North 
American, on Apr 14 of this year, to 
dispose of all its properties except the 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri (and 
this just barely a month after North 
American abandoned, because of the 
unfavorable market, the sale of Union 
Electric’s 2,695,000 common shares to 
the public). Union Electric centers on 
the city ot St. Louis and serves sur- 
rounding counties in Missouri and Illi- 
nois. To keep only this property, North 
American would have to drop some 56 
others including its Milwaukee and 
Cleveland group of properties, not to 
mention those serving the Washington, 
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yeing appealed would compel United | 


prior to a complete and final determina- | 


ticular time for purely technical reasons | 


stance, has been told that it may retain | 


in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, | 
New Jersey, and Arizona. (It sold its | 


American’s appeal was filed at this par- | 


How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council, 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, 
Kroge Grocery and Baking Company 


Second Edition, $2.50 


A practical set of sugges- 
tions to executives giving 
detailed directions for get- 
ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 
they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas ani 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 
on leadership. It tells how to secure effec 
tive and intelligent cooperation. 


Have you seen the 


Revised, Up-to-Date 
Third Edition 


Hutchinson’s 
STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


616 pages, 6 x 9 


Gives you many 
practical ideas on: 


—What are the real reasons why subordi- 
nates disregard instructions? 
—What can be done to get instructions car- 


New low price, $2.95 


AN you depend on your secre- 
tary to handle any assignment 
judiciously, quickly, correctly’? Can 


you depend on_ her English?—her 
smooth and efficient handling of 
people? Here is a new book that 


spells better results in all work of 
the secretary. laced in your secre- 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable 
in assuring the correctness of corre- 
spondence, in eliminating error, in 
promoting good relations, in provid- 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- 
mation that will enable her to handle 
many details of work with more 
Satistaction to you. 


ried out efficiently? 

—What are the disadvantages of driving? 

—How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
titudes P 

—How can you really check performance? 

—How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
tively ? 

—How can you develop responsible sub- 
ordinates ? 

—How can you dispose of alibis? 

—What is the technique of developing en- 
thusiasm ? 

—How can you guard against troubles of 
jealousy? 


Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 


Send me the books checked below. for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the 
them postpaid 


books, plus few cents postage, or return 
remittance. ) 


[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
{_] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


(We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
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| D.C., area (in which it no: 


' the fact that the Wisconsin-\ 


aS te. 


duced its interest to about 4¢ 
e Basis for Argument—T hc \Idine 
company, in its appeal, take dire: 
refuge in the A-B-C clauses 0! Se, }) 
(b)(1). It contends the SEC ia 
and the Cleveland properties 3 
joining states; that the commis 
no heed to evidence that the ¢: 
not so large as to eliminate ad 
of local management, etc.; that | 
mission erred in finding that th« 
ties to be cut loose would not Jos 
tages of substantial economies. 

Commonwealth & Southen 

arises from the part of Section || 
quiring that the SEC “ensure tt ¢! 
corporate structure or continued exis 
ence of any company in the holding 
company system does not unduly or uy 
necessarily complicate the structure 0; 
unfairly or inequitably distribute the 
voting power among security holders” 
in a holding company. (This paragraph 
also contains the “grandfather c\ause” 
requiring a holding company to wash 
out the holding companies between it. 
self and the operating properties or ely 
to kill off the top concern.) 
@ What’s the Common Worth?—1h¢ 
billion-dollar Commonwealth & South 
ern system has 1,500,000 shares of pre 
ferred stock of $150,000,000 par value 
on which there are unpaid and accrued 
dividends of $34,875,000. Behind this 
are 33,673,328 shares of common, car 
ried on the books at $168,366,640. The 
SEC says this common would be mor 
fairly valued at $24,879,999, that the 
common consequently is swinging mor 
than its proper weight in running the 
holding company system. 

At the time the SEC ordered tha! 
preferred and common be transformed 
into a single issue of common, the com 
pany warned that it would have to go to 
court to fight the order unless it could 
get voluntary agreement on a plan to 
safeguard the two classes of stockhold 
ers. This it could not do, so it has now 
gone to court. Incidentally, C. & S$ 
preferred recently has been selling 
around $25 a share and the common at 
about -25¢. 


SEATS FOR CORPORATIONS? 


A much-debated idea is up for con- 
sideration once more by the New York 


_ Stock Exchange. It’s the plan to permit 


a member to be a corporation as well as 


| the time-honored partnership. 


There’s a feeling that this might at- 
tract some new members who don’t like 
the partnership form of doing business. 
It has tax disadvantages, it’s hard to 
settle estates of partners who die. ‘!0 
protect the public, a corporation could 
be bonded—which presumably would be 
every bit as good as the unlimited |ia- 
bility on partnerships. 
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forest Fire Fighters 


In these days when the sabotcur’s 
rch and enemy incendiary bombs add 
». the forest fire hazard, Business 
Week's Pacific Coast Bureau has been 
oking mto the fine work that the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
yas been doing to prepare for the worst. 
, report on some of the organiza 
yon’s preparedness activities appeared in 

recent issue (BW—Apr.11'42,p22). 
Readers with a direct stake in forestry 
inow, of course, that behind all such 
york by private industry lies the splen- 
lid basic job developed over the years 
bv the Forest Service of the U.S. Dept. 
¢ Agriculture. For others, this letter 
fom Dana Parkinson, Chief of the 
Service’s Division of Information and 
Education, will be enlightening: 

[he Forest Service greatly appreciates the 
tatement in the April 11 issue regarding 
measures for the prevention and control of 
fires in the Pacific Northwest, and its recog- 
nition of the excellent plans of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. ‘There is 
one point of possible reader reaction, how 
wer, that disturbs us somewhat. It centers 
xound the statement that much of the fire- 
fighting technique to be used is an expan 
sion of methods developed on the “tree 
farms’ maintained by large concerns in the 
wea, including two-way radio communica 
tion from portable scts. 

he average reader reasonably might won 
ler why a matter of such importance had 
not been given prior attention by the forest 
wencies of the Federal Government. He 
might draw the inference that the public 
igencies were lagging in a field which cur 
rently is vital to the war effort. But, as a 
matter of fact, the field is one to which 
the U. S. Forest Service has given unremit- 
ting attention during the past 15 years and 
plaved a pioneer part. 

Radio communication systems used by 
state and private forest protection agencics 
are largely based on the use of equipment 
developed by the Forest Service, and in 
many cases have been adapted and installed 
with the aid of Forest Service technicians. 
Forest Service radio equipment is also stand- 
ard in the Canadian Forest Service, and is 
being adopted in Australia. 

\dmittedly, the point is not important, 
and this is not intended as any criticism of 
the work of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association. The Forest Service is indeed 
most grateful to the Association and the 
individual lumber companies in the North- 
west for the splendid work they are doing 
in the fight against forest fires. 


“Runaround” 


The following is from a chemical en- 
gineer, president of a company that 
manufactures water-treatment apparatus 
required on many war projects. His re- 
cital may strike a responsive chord with 
other executives. 
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For the past cight vears we have been 
doing business with the United States gov 
ernment, dealing with the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department and 
the Public Building Administration. 

Over a vear ago we started contacting 
Army and Navy officials with the idea of | 
developing war business. I have contacted | 
perhaps fifty officials in the Army and Navy 
Departments. I have found all of these 
officials receptive to the ideas I presented, 
but none of them seem to have authority to 
say cither ves or no. 

I present, herewith, a verbatim report of | 
a single day's activities in Washington 

9:00 a.m.: Visited Congressman’s office. 
Coneressman_ had, pnor to my visit, con- 
tacted liaison official for the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Army and Navy De 
partments. This official had given the Con- 
gressman, after considerable correspondence, 
the name of an Army official and the name 
of a Navy official “responsible for water- 
treatment problems.” ‘The Congressman’s 
secretary made an appointment for me to 
see designated Navy official at once. She 
was unable to locate the designated Army 
official until the following day. 


I visited the Navy official who stated that | 


he was not the man for me to see. He 
took me to an adjoining office and intro 
duced me to Navy officials A and B 
took me to another office and introduced 
me to Navv official C. C then introduced 
me to D. D introduced me to E. FE in 
troduced me to F. Bv the time I had 
reached F it was 5:30 p.m., and I had been 
unable to extract a ves or no from anvone. 

Che following morning I was able to ob 
tain the address of the designated Army 
official, and an appointment was made. On 
reaching his office he stated he was not the 
man for me to see, and took me to an 
adjoining office introducing me to official 
H. H took me to official I. Official I in- 
troduced me to official K. Official K intro- 
duced me to official L. Official L introduced 
me to official M. Official M turned out to 
be a man I had interviewed a month previ- 
ous, Official H later introduced me to off- 
cials N and O. Official N introduced me to 
official P, who also turned out to be a man 
I had interviewed a month previous. I 
found cvery one of these men receptive, but 
none ina position to Say ves or no. 

In the case of these interviews, and in 
the case of prior interviews, | told the off- 
cial in question that I would appreciate it 
if he would advise me that I was wasting my 
time in Washington and had best return to 
New York. The uniform reply would be, 
“No, I think you ought to see this thing 
through. What vou have to sell is needed, 
but it happens that I do not have authority 
to make the decision in re same. If vou 
keep on trying you will doubtless locate the 
man responsible for making decisions.” 


Naturally, I can’t offer this reader the 
answer to his specific problem, but I 


know that an effort has been made to | 


reduce the waste of “runaround” energy 
by setting up throughout the country 
district offices of WPB to help sub- 
contractors find their places. W.C. 
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GET MORE DONE 
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faster! 


It’s no accident that 
America’s busiest war- 
work plants prefer 
SKILSAW DRILLS for 
precision production 
drilling, for installa- 
tion and assembly 
work, for heaviest bor- 
ing and reaming. Fast, 
powerful, dependable 
SKILSAW DRILLS punch 
holes in bottlenecks, 
cut days from sched- 
ules, pack more vital 
work into every hour 
that brings us closer 
to Victory! 

If you have prob- 
lems of drilling speed 
(and who hasn't?) ask 
your distributorto show 
you, on yourown work, 
how SKILSAW DRILLS 
can help you. 23 pow- 
erful models . . . for 
every drilling need. 
Sold by leading distributors of hard. 

ware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


THE TREND 


AND POST-WAR PLANNING, TOO 


In the past we have been apt to take a large grain of 
salt along with any announcements of economic and 
political agreements among war allies. Plans for a united 
strategy—well maybe; but hopes of unity on economic 
and political policies always led to disillusionment. So 
there’s a chance that we may underrate the significance of 
the deals which Washington has just made with Britain 
and Russia. 


The full details of the Nelson-Lyttleton war production 
pact have not yet been revealed, but it is plain from first 
reports of this Anglo-American agreement that something 
new has been added to our old concept of the degree of 
economic collaboration that is to be expected of allies 
in a wat. 

Donald Nelson and Captain Lyttleton have gone much 
further than to set up a formal organization limited to 
consultation and debate. ‘They have already supplied an 
example of the kind of practical, prompt, and decisive 
rationalization of the Anglo-American productive effort 
that they have in mind. The logic of the tight shipping 
situation suggested to them that we should divert some of 
our fighter plane capacity to the building of bombers that 
could fly the Atlantic and go to war protected by fighters 
on which Britain might specialize. So the suggestion has 
become an order. 

Just how far such rationalization of output will be 
carried depends to an important degree on how long the 
war lasts and on how severely the United Nations are 
pressed by the Axis before they can win in the final show- 
down. But the traditional picture of allies embarked on 
overlapping production programs simply because the na- 
tional pride of two great General Staffs demanded it is 
fast fading. And the collaboration begun in wartime can 
have far-reaching peacetime implications for the indus- 
tries of both countries. 


Proposals have been made (BW —Jun.13'42,p15) that 
we go on to an effective dovetailing of the shipbuilding 
programs of Britain and the United States. The British 
have only enough men and materials to turn out 1,000,000 
tons of cargo ships a vear. If our wealth of raw materials 
and our aptitude at assembly-line production methods 
makes it possible for us to boost our own annual freighter 
output from 500,000 tons to 10,000,000 tons in less than 
four years, it should be no problem to take over Britain’s 
million tons and permit her to utilize her resources and 
skills to far better advantage in building badly-needed 
naval replacements. 

And if we go on further to divide and to join our 
fortunes in that way in wartime, overcoming the mutual 
suspicions that have hampered past efforts of this kind, 
the momentum of such profitable economic coordination 
may well carry over into peacetime with important effects 
on both our nations. 
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The implications of the Molotov-Roosevelt |, 
agreement are equally significant. 

The United States made its biggest sales to the Soviet 
Union when Moscow was attempting, under thie firs 
Five-Year Plan, to build Russia into a great in«ystria| 
power. This was before Washington recognized the 
Soviet government in 1934. 

But, from the first, American suspicion of the Com. 
munists made it pretty much a one-way business which 
Moscow could afford only because the Soviets had , 
trade balance in London which could be transferred to 
New York to cover deficits, and because the Soviets 
mined enough gold to pay for any unusual purchases oy 
to cover an emergency. 


lease 


Even when a formal trade agreement was signed by 
Washington, it failed to bring about any increase in 
American purchases of Soviet products. Not even the 
threat of war and of raw materials shortages could induce 
the United States to accept a Moscow offer to place 
orders for $50,000,000 of American steel products if the 
United States would buy an equivalent amount of 
Russia’s high-grade manganese. 

The war and Russia’s part in it has changed this entire 
picture. Last fall Washington sent a commission to 
Moscow to see what supplies the Russians needed. De. 
liveries started within a few weeks, though Pearl Harbor 
slowed them down. During March, April, and May of 
this year, nearly two-thirds of all our lend-lease ship- 
ments (by value) were destined for the Soviet Union. 
And the flow continues. 

The ~ew lend-lease pact outwardly does nothing more 
than to put this business on the same basis on which we 
handle our shipments to Britain. But the diplomats in 
Washington know that the deal has far more important 
implications. From language not idly incorporated in 
the pact, it is plain to them that Moscow and Washing: 
ton are beginning to see eye-to-eye on the economics of 
postwar trade. 


What is happening is this: ‘The necessity which has 
brought the United States and Britain into strange part- 
nerships with such nations as Russia and Mexico is also 
forcing unexpected departures from the prewar inter- 
national economic setup. It is too early to say what 
radical British wartime industrial changes are going to 
become permanent. Or to say that Russia has definitely 
replaced Germany and Britain as out greatest competitor 
in the heavy industrial field. But it is not too early to be 
on the lookout for the momentous economic changes 
which this war is bound to bring. And the arrangements 
we are making with Lyttleton and Molotov both reveal 
and shape the things that are to come. 
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